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A PACIFIC POLICY FOR THE PACIFIC 
An Open Letter to President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
DAVID Y. THOMAS 


“In time of peace prepare for war.”—Old Proverb. 
“In time of peace prepare for peace.”—New Proverb by Dr. Charles A. Beard. 


HORTLY after your inauguration, Mr. President, you pro- 

posed that no nation should ever send its army beyond its bor- 
ders. If this policy should be followed, it would look very much 
as if the army was to be used only for defense, mainly for internal 
police. Only a small army would be needed by the United States 
for defense against attack by land from Mexico or Canada. Yet our 
defense account has increased enormously since 1933, and a large 
part of that increase has come in the army. In 1935 Congress passed 
and you signed the largest military appropriation (for 1936) ever 
made in time of peace up to that time, larger even than in 1916, when 
war seemed much nearer than in 1935. A study of the Budget re- 
veals the facts in regard to our military preparation as given in the 
following table. These figures are eloquent in the statement of the 
movement for defense. 


Money ExPENDED FOR DEFENSE, 1934-38 


War Navy Relief and P.W.A. Total 
. $350,923,000 $309,669,000 $ 60,640,000 $ 721,231,000 
328,054,000 286,638,000 176,336,000 791,029,000 
371,153,000 489,871,000 147,246,000 1,008,271,000 
" 443,887,000 529,819,000 972,706,000 
427,053,000 563,996,000 991,049,000 
* Requested in the Budget, not passed at this writing. 


The act of 1935 was designed to build the army up to 165,000 
men, to purchase more planes, to restore armory drill and provide 
new equipment for the National Guard. Counting the National 
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Guard and the young men taking military training in our universi- 
ties, colleges, and high schools, this probably will give the United 
States over 600,0C0 men in uniform. Later a deficiency appropria- 
tion added $9,850,000 for airdromes in Hawaii and new buildings at 
West Point. In addressing the cadets you promised more cadetships. 
In August came the war maneuvers on a war-time scale and a few 
weeks later the announcement of the successful completion of a four- 
motor bomber, the largest in the world, carrying six tons of bombs 
and cruising 6,000 miles without refueling. Such an instrument of 
war, it was claimed, could fly from Alaska to Japan, drop six tons 
of bombs on Tokyo, mount to the stratosphere above the range of 
an ordinary fighting plane and return to the landing fields prepared 
for it in Alaska. (This was a newspaper story. How much of it 
was true I do not know.) At the close of the year Speaker Byrns 
announced that he was for a stronger air force, an Alaskan aviation 
base, and strengthening the fortifications in Hawaii. As a matter of 
fact, it seems, the Alaskan air base, together with five others, had 
already been prepared out of P.W.A. funds. 

The justification for such expenditures given by Mr. Byrns was 
that Alaska and Hawaii had been “described to Congressional com- 
mittees as possible corridors for any potential attack from across the 
Pacific.” It must have been the Admirals who painted this picture. 
Now the only power which could possibly make such an attack “from 
across the Pacific” was and is none other than Japan. Senator Key 
Pittman, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, had 
already named Japan as being out for the conquest of the world 
and said that, if she continued this policy, the United States would be 
forced into a “defensive war in the Pacific.” 

The Congress which met in January, 1936, appeared to be more 
war like, and Senators Pittman and Lewis prodded it to still greater 
belligerency in speeches delivered February 10. Some quotations 
from the former will be given later. The final outcome was an army 
bill for 1937 carrying $443,887,644, apparently for purely military 
use. This was $74,933,696 in excess of the appropriation for 1936. 

What of the navy? You, Mr. President, who have always, at 
least since you were assistant secretary, been a big navy man, did not, 
when proposing that nations should keep their armies at home, say 
any thing about holding the navies within the three-mile limit. On 
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the other hand, you sent the navy into the Pacific in the spring of 
1935 and held the maneuvers almost under the nose of Japan. Fol- 
lowing this Congress gave the navy a larger slice of the appropria- 
tions, $481,871,347, an increase of 70 per cent over 1935. With 
this it was intended to complete 64 vessels under construction, lay 
keels for 24 more warships, begin work on 15 destroyers, 5 sub- 
marines, 2 light cruisers, and 1 aircraft carrier. Naturally this would 
call for an increase in man-power by 10,000, bringing it up to 92,500. 
Clearly you and Congress were with the Admirals in the determina- 
tion to build up to the limits allowed by the treaties, which were 
about to expire, and then beyond. No doubt a part of this was for 
replacements. The appropriations for 1937 showed an increase of 
$39,998,000. This provided for the continuation of the work al- 
ready begun and the addition of 12 destroyers, 6 submarines, and 333 
airplanes (making a total of 1,259 in all) and raising the number of 
men to 100,000. 

It will be noticed that the combined expenditures for defense in- 
creased steadily from 1934 to 1936, when the total amounted to over 
one billion. The amount of relief and P.W.A. funds used for 
defense in 1937 is not yet ascertainable, but a comparatively small 
sum will again run the total over a billion dollars. In the proposed 
budget for 1938 you have lowered the request for the army by $16,- 
831,823 but increased the amount for the navy by $34,186,727. It 
will take only $9,000,000 from relief and P.W.A. to run the defense 
account over a billion for a third time. 

Great Britain has been expanding her fleet, her air force, and 
even her army, all for defense. She has even invoked the escalator 
clause, which allows her to build her navy beyond the treaty limits 
when it seems necessary for safety in view of the naval policies of 
other nations. Recently she announced a building program calling 
for $7,500,000,000 over a period of five years. While this was done 
because of the European situation, it is not at all strange that Japan 
feels that, in view of the policies of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, her only rivals in the Far East, she must strain a point to 
keep up with the procession. At the London Naval Conference of 
1935-36 she demanded equality. When this was denied, Admiral 
Osami Nagano, Minister of the Navy, led the Japanese delegation 
out. A few weeks later a Tokyo dispatch (April 8) gave the Ad- 
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miral as authority for the statement that Japan would strengthen her 
navy very materially, if reports that the United States and Great 
Britain intended to construct two new capital ships each should be 
confirmed. Later she declined Great Britain’s invitation to continue 
the limitation of guns to 14 inches. The same dispatch added that 
the War Ministry was planning to add eight divisions to the army, 
bringing it up to twenty-five. The plan was soon put through. The 
Japanese budget, presented in September—3,200,000,000 yen—was 
the largest in Japanese history up to that time. Of this the army was to 
get 826,000,000 yen, to be raised in a year to one billion. No official 
statement was given at the time for the navy, but the Japanese press 
was discussing the “third replenishment program,” to cost two billion 
yen. This was over and above the regular annual appropriation. 
Later the press announced $200,000,000 as the amount. 

In discussing the naval situation Admiral Nagano said: “We de- 
sire every navy should be strong enough for all defensive purposes, 
but that none should be strong enough to attack any other.” If 
that situation is to be maintained, one may ask, why have any navy 
at all? According to the Times dispatch, the Admiral also “recalled 
President Roosevelt’s recent reference to a possibility that increased 
American armaments would promote world peace and said that such 
a possibility interested Japan.” Did he mean that an increase in her 
armaments might insure peace? I have not seen the statement at- 
tributed to you and doubt that you uttered it. Belief in armaments 
as a preventive of war was common in certain circles before 1914, 
and it seems that some people have not learned any thing on this 
question since then. Every time one nation adds a soldier to its 
army, or a ship to its navy, others feel that they must add one or two 
—to maintain peace. And so we are going around in a vicious circle. 
War preparations by Western powers are countered by war prepara- 
tions by Japan. Or put it the other way around, if you will. War 
preparations by Japan are countered by war preparations by Western 
powers. How long will this un-merry-go-round of war preparation 
last before there is a crash? The idea that an increase of American 
armaments or of Japanese armaments will preserve peace is too ab- 
surd for discussion. 

All this war preparation is for “defense.” Defense where? 
Against whom? In the Pacific and against Japan, says Senator Pitt- 
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man, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Soon 
after the Spanish-American War Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson 
raised the “scare” of the Japanese peril and hammered away at it at 
intervals until his death. He found disciples and now the “scare” 
has attained much larger proportions under the fostering care of 
Hobson’s followers. In his speech of February 10, 1936, referred 
to above, Senator Pittman quoted Vice-Admiral Sankichi Takahashi, 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese fleet, as saying: “Unless America 
renounces her naval policy aimed at the expansion and protection 
of her foreign trade, Japan will be forced to extend her fleet’s cruis- 
ing radius to New Guinea, Celebes, and Borneo, and establish foot- 
holds in Formosa and the mandated South Sea Islands.” And 
then Senator Pittman added: “He commands, in language that can- 
not be misunderstood, that we abandon our naval policy, refrain 
from expanding our commerce in China, and cease the protection 
of our foreign commerce. . . . Of course Congress will not be bull- 
dozed into the abandonment of our national defense, the protection 
of our legitimate foreign trade, our commerce with China, a friendly 
nation that is at peace with us and the rest of the world.” 

We have some territory in the Pacific, such as Hawaii, Samoa, 
the Aleutian Islands, and for the present the Philippines. A repre- 
sentative from New York and the delegate from Alaska told the 
House Merchant Marine Committee (February, 1936) that Japan 
was using fishing boats to disarm suspicion that she was taking sound- 
ings near the Aleutian Islands. This Japan hotly denied. But if 
true, it must be remembered that Japan has as much right to “de- 
fense” as we have. Such soundings may be looked upon as an 
answer to our air base in Alaska, which can mean nothing in the 
world except a “defense” against Japan. But Senator Pittman never 
once referred directly to any necessity for territorial defense. Rather 
it is our trade with China, the “open door,” that must be defended. 

John Hay, Secretary of State in the time of McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt, has been given a good deal of credit for origi- 
nating the “open door” and backing up the policy of equal trade 
privileges in China. In 1899 he sounded the Great Powers, who 
were preparing to divide up China, on this proposal and the next year, 
after the Boxer uprising, he announced to the world that he had se- 
cured from them a promise to observe the “open door.” Strictly 
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speaking, this was not true, but he decided to try the bluff. In the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement (1917), however, Japan promised to ob- 
serve it and at the Washington Conference (1922) the policy of 
the “open door” and respect for the territorial integrity of China 
were incorporated in the Nine Power Treaty. In the intervening 
years Japan has been slowly but steadily building up a policy which 
may very well be called the Japanese Monroe Doctrine. In recent 
years that doctrine, which is largely economic as well as political, 
has become unmistakable. 

It may be true, as Mr. Hirota said, in 1924, that there “has never 
been a man named Monroe in Japan,” but Japan’s policy of the 
“Far East for Asiatics” under Japanese domination is just as unmis- 
takable as was Monroe’s announcement that the Americas were not 
open to any further colonization. In 1936 Mr. Hirota, recognizing 
this fact, said: “Up to the time of the World War all the great 
nations of the west possessed territory in East Asia which they had 
taken from China or other people near Japan. These occidental 
aggressions had caused the Japanese to wage several minor and at 
least one major war. Naturally our people want no repetition of 
these western encroachments into their sphere of the world. The 
United States would countenance favorably none in any part of the 
Americas from Europe or Asia.” 

This disturbed Senator Pittman very much and he resented any 
comparison between Japan’s Asiatic policy and our Monroe Doctrine. 
In the first place, he said, the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, that is, the 
“open door” and the territorial integrity of China, was provided 
for in the Nine Power Treaty. That is all very true, but the Japa- 
nese are great realists. In 1922 they were not quite ready to defy 
the powers. Since then they have been slowly but steadily building 
up a policy with this end in view. Never would we have subjected 
our Monroe Doctrine to a treaty of nine powers outside of the 
United States, and not until your administration were we willing to 
consult even the Latin Americans about it. By 1931 Japan, falling 
more and more into the hands of the militarists, was ready to begin 
defiance, and in 1934 Mr. Hirota, while professing no intention of 
interfering with the trade of other powers with China except in mili- 
tary supplies, expressed a decided objection “to any action whatever 
by other powers that may lead to disturbances of peace and order in 
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Eastern Asia.” He then added significantly: “Japan bears the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of peace and order in Eastern Asia 
with other Asiatic powers, particularly with China. The time has 
passed when the other powers, or the League, can exercise their 
policies only for the exploitation of China.” 

This was flouting the Nine Power Treaty with a vengeance. In 
the last quarter century we have learned that Japanese psychology 
differs radically from that of Western Europe and America. The 
Japanese will coolly sign a treaty and then with equal coolness break 
it and profess to feel hurt that Westerners cannot see that it is all 
right. (Perhaps Hitler had learned a lesson from them when he 
tore up the Locarno and Versailles treaties.) When Japan flouted 
the Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris as all other signatories 
had understood them, Secretary Stimson announced that we did not 
intend to recognize territorial changes made by force. Then Japan 
discovered that Manchuria never had been a part of China. She also 
announced that she would observe the “open door” and straightway 
created the Manchurian Petroleum Company and virtually gave it a 
monopoly in a region where two American companies had enjoyed 
55 per cent of the trade. Besides, she was fighting in self-defense— 
to ward off starvation—as Mr. Kellogg had said that every nation 
had a right to do. Also she added, apparently without putting her 
tongue in her cheek, that “there may be differences in the interpre- 
tation of treaties.” 

Another objection raised by Senator Pittman to Mr. Hirota’s 
comparisons based on the Monroe Doctrine was that “under the 
Monroe Doctrine we will not arrogate to ourselves the right of 
conquest or domination of the Americas.” We did absorb Texas, 
which Great Britain hoped to see remain independent so that she 
could trade there without having to jump tariff walls. We annexed 
it and threw around it our tariff wall, and Great Britain did not 
go to war about it. We conquered New Mexico, California, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines; “took” the Canal Zone; and divided the 
Samoan Islands without consulting the natives. As far back as the 
time of President Hayes we claimed a “paramount” interest in Latin 
America, and in the days of “dollar diplomacy” Secretary Knox tried 
to secure recognition of our “pre-eminent” interest in the Caribbean. 
The chief difference is that he did not resort to near threats. We 
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have changed all that, and you have reverted to the original Monroe 
Doctrine and have invited the nations we are protecting to co- 
operate. Some day perchance Japan will change. 


Now for that “open door.” The same year that Secretary Hay 
announced it, Senator Albert J. Beveridge was enthused over taking 
up “the White Man’s Burden” in the Philippines. “And just be- 
yond the Philippines,” he exclaimed, are China’s illimitable mar- 
kets. We will not retreat from either. We will not repudiate our 
duty to the Archipelago. We will not abandon our opportunity in 
the Orient. We will not renounce our part in the mission of the 
race, trustee, under God, of the civilization of the world.” 


Even then the situation did not make the same appeal to Mr. 
Dooley, who said that we were “irradiatin’ civilization,” selling 
“shirts to the natives in neighborin’ Chiny”—“with a holy purpose 
in our hearts, the flag over our heads, an’ th’ inspired wurrud iv A. 
Jeremiah Beveridge in our ears.” Most of that enthusiasm about 
civilizing the world evaporated with the passing years, and we are 
preparing, in spite of the veto of former President Hoover, to retreat 
from the Philippines. Possibly “our duty to the Archipelago” has 
been performed. 


But there is that invaluable trade with China envisaged by Sena- 
tor Beveridge. In 1901 it amounted to $29,393,304 and rose to 
$191,069,000 in 1930, a sixfold increase. In that same period our 
trade with Japan rose from $57,222,332 to $434,610,000, a seven- 
fold increase. In 1930 the trade with Japan was about 120 per cent 
larger than that with China. By 1935 the trade had fallen to $102,- 
320,778 with China and $356,146,185 with Japan. The trade with 
the latter was now nearly 200 per cent greater than that with the 
former. This decline was due in part to the depression, in part to 
our tariff. The decline in the case of China may have been due in 
part to Japanese interference, in all probability more to our silver 
policy, which had wrecked the Chinese monetary system. For this 
Senator Pittman, who is so anxious to hold this trade, was largely 
responsible. For the first six months of 1936 there was a slight 
upturn for China, a slight decline for Japan. American manufac- 
turers had become alarmed over the importation of cheap Japanese 
cotton goods, and you, Mr. President, under the “escalator” clause, 
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increased the tariff on such goods 42 per cent, although this came too 
late (May) to have much effect before the close of the fiscal year. 

Japan has ranked third as a foreign market for American prod- 
ucts and took 8.9 per cent of our foreign trade in 1935. Nearly 75 
per cent of her purchases consisted of raw cotton, crude petroleum, 
and manufactured or semi-manufactured metals. In 1929 she took 
only 4.9 per cent of our exports; in 1935, 8.9 per cent, including 14.1 
per cent of our foodstuffs. In 1929 the balance of trade was $173,- 
000,000 in her favor; in 1935, $50,000,000 in our favor. In 1925 
China took 2.4 per cent of our exports; in 1935, only 1.7 per cent. 

The trade with Japan is open, except so far as we hamper it 
with tariffs, and needs no physical force to keep it open, but it costs 
the United States ten million dollars every year to keep war vessels 
and marines in China to protect our trade with her, which is far less 
valuable. In 1930 we had 1,317 marines in China; in 1936, 1,036. 
On the latter date we had only one marine on other foreign soil, and 
he was in Colombia. Now are we going to build up a navy and con- 
struct air bases and keep marines in China to protect this trade when 
we can get the more valuable trade of Japan at no cost? Even if 
Japan should absorb China, she will not close her ports to all foreign 
trade. Very likely she will close them to war material intended for 
use against her. She has already given warning on that and on send- 
ing over flying instructors. It is true that we went to war in 1917 
partly to protect that sort of trade, but it is inconceivable that the 
American people will tolerate a war with Japan to protect trade 
in munitions with China. 

The facts given above indicate that, looked at from the mercenary 
point of view, a war with Japan to hold the trade of China would be 
the height of folly. Not only would we lose temporarily the far 
more valuable trade with Japan but in all likelihood would pile up.a 
debt, the interest on which would cost more than the trade for which 
we fought would be worth. Honor does not require that we make 
good Senator Beveridge’s statement that we never would give up 
that trade. If China is not able to keep her own ports open, we are 
not under any obligation to keep them open for her; at least we are 
under no more obligation than are the other signatories to the Nine 
Power Treaty, now numbering fourteen. Why not wait until they 
are ready to insist on the observance of the Nine Power Treaty? 
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The “open door” never was in any sense sacro sanct. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine once was, yet you have practically abandoned that an- 
cient form of it which was so offensive to Latin Americans. We 
waged two wars for the freedom of the seas and failed in both to 
secure it. Within twenty years after the last war, you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, signed the Neutrality Resolutions (1935-36). These resolutions 
did not leave us holding even to the policy of the freedom of the 
seas but forbearing to maintain our rights for the time being; they 
virtually announced the renunciation of the policy, Senator Hiram 
Johnson to the contrary notwithstanding. Is the “open door,” which 
is of more recent birth, more precious than the ancient policies al- 
ready abandoned? We do not need to go to the extent of actual 
renunciation of the “open door.” It would hardly be legal or moral 
for us to renounce it until the other signatories to the Nine Power 
Treaty are ready for similar action. If we go to war with Japan, 
it will not be to maintain the treaty rights of the “open door” but to 
protect our right to trade with China. The game is not worth the 
candle. 

In an article published in 1934 the writer appealed to you for an 
extension to the Pacific of that “good neighbor” policy which had 
been announced in your inaugural address and which had been ex- 
tended to Latin America. The maneuvers of the fleet in the Pacific 
and subsequent military preparations did not indicate that the appeal 
had had any effect. Announcement has been made that the ma- 
neuvers for 1937 will again take place in the Pacific. Military prep- 
arations are provocative, an invitation to war. As long as Germany 
was disarmed there was little talk of an attack upon her. As soon as 
she began to arm, talk of war started. When Hitler felt able, he 
joined in the talk with threats of war. The United States has made 
no direct threat to Japan, but the straws in the wind have been flying 
westward, following the maneuvers of the fleet. 

But if you and Congress are irrevocably committed to prepara- 
tions for “defense” in the Pacific, that is, for the “open door” in 
China, you should not neglect that other equally valuable line of de- 
fense, alliances. It may sound like a bit of astounding temerity for 
one to advocate such a policy, if he knows any thing of the history 
of 1919-20, when the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
under discussion. When, in the Harding administration, Great 
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Britain proposed an alliance, Secretary Hughes properly turned it 
down in short order. So strong is the sentiment against “entangling 
alliances” that, when the London Naval Treaty of 1930 was signed, 
the Hoover administration felt it necessary to deny that there was 
any sort of alliance in it. In 1932, when Secretary Stimson appealed 
to Great Britain and the League for co-operation for the restraint 
of Japan, he was turned down. It is true that the Lytton Report 
was issued and the Stimson Doctrine of non-recognition of territorial 
changes made by force was accepted, but only in words. The Eu- 
ropean situation was far less critical then than it was in 1935-36 
or is now. Hitler was not then ready to strike at the first oppor- 
tunity. Admiral Takahashi’s threat of a Japanese fleet cruising as 
far south as New Guinea, Celebes, and Borneo is a far more serious 
menace to the British interests than the advance of the Japanese 
army through Manchuria and Mongolia. For that reason the British 
Foreign Office now realizes the mistake of Sir John Simon, regrets 
to see the United States getting out of the Philippines, which removes 
the last buffer between Singapore and Japan, and is getting ready 
for co-operation. When the American Asiatic Squadron recently 
visited Singapore the reception given to it was strikingly hospitable. 
The lapse of the Washington treaties released all the signatories 
from the promise not to strengthen their fortifications or build air 
bases in certain areas in the Pacific. Toward the close of 1936 
Great Britain proposed that the restriction on fortifications and bases 
should be continued after the lapse of the treaties. For some reason 
you did not see fit to accept, and perhaps you were right, as all 
the treaties were intimately connected. As Japan builds up her 
fleet the United States builds up hers. Or it may be put the other 
way around. Fleets need bases. A Shanghai dispatch of March 14, 
1937, stated that Great Britain had just thwarted the plan of Japan 
to secure an air base in Macao, just forty miles southwest of Hong- 
kong. If Japan builds air bases, naval bases, and strengthens her 
fortifications, must the United States do the same in the Pacific? 
If so, that is only the more reason why an alliance, at least an under- 
standing for co-operation, with Great Britain should be cemented. 
This suggestion is made, not because the writer favors it, but as 
a last desperate move that should be made before precipitating war 
with Japan over the “open door” in China. It will require skilful 
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diplomacy and more of it at home than abroad, for the American 
people are opposed to alliances, and it will take more diplomacy to 
get their backing for this policy than it did to get their support for 
the war with Germany. Why not recognize this fact and bow to 
actualities? We cannot hope to defeat Japan in Asiatic waters 
without help—the Admirals have said so, and Japan is not likely 
to seek a fight with us anywhere else. The American people do 
not want an alliance with Great Britain or any other power. The 
only alternative is to change to a pacific policy in the Pacific and to 
adopt the good neighbor policy in the Far East. If Japan does not 
want us to be neighborly, we can at least let her alone in a field which 
is as much hers as Latin America ever was our own. 

You, Mr. President, and you, Mr. Hull, have shown evidence of 
a genuine desire for peace. You, Mr. Hull, have fully endorsed 
your chief’s good neighbor policy and have performed a wonder- 
ful feat in putting it into operation in the Pan-American Conference 
of 1933. Your speech before the Good Neighbor League (Sep- 
tember 15, 1936) catalogued what has been done, and these accom- 
plishments have been approved by the American people. Before 
closing this speech you said that “the direction of our foreign policy 
must be acceptable to the people.” As long as this policy is in 
the direction of peace it will meet with the approval of the vast 
majority, unless it is a craven peace. In the Inter-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires (December, 1936) you have carried 
this work for peace still further forward. 

You, Mr. President, in your Chautauqua address (August 14), 
said, “I hate war.” So do a vast number, probably a large majority, 
of Americans. You also said: “I have passed unnumbered hours, I 
shall pass unnumbered hours, thinking and planning how war may 
be kept from this nation.” One of these plans is found in the Neu- 
trality Resolution passed in 1935 and revised in 1936 and again in 
1937. You say correctly that “the effective maintenance of American 
neutrality depends today, as in the past, on the wisdom and determi- 
nation of whoever at the moment occupy the offices of President and 
Secretary of State.” You know that the prospect of stopping war 
profits of munition makers, whom some writers accuse of having 
dragged us into the World War for the sake of gain, was prominent 
in the minds of many Congressmen when they voted for the Neutral- 
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ity Resolutions. These same people, writers and Congressmen, have 
overlooked the great truth in your statement: “It was the prospect of 
war profits that made our farmers in the West plow up prairie land 
that should never have been plowed, but should have been left for 
grazing cattle.’ Then why should foodstuffs not be included in the 
“Gmplements of war”? 

But this is wandering a little from the main topic. You are in- 
terested in keeping America neutral when two other nations get into 
war. So are the American people. They are also interested in 
keeping out of war when there is only one other participant. You 
say: “If we face the choice of profits or peace, the nation will an- 
swer—must answer—‘We choose peace’.” You hate war. In ad- 
dressing the Inter-American Peace Conference at Buenos Aires 
(December 1, 1936) you said: “Our purpose, under happy auspices, 
is to assure the continuance of the blessings of peace. I am profound- 
ly convinced that the plain people everywhere in the civilized world 
today wish to live in peace one with another. And still leaders and 
governments resort to war. Truly, if the genius of mankind that 
has invented the weapons of death cannot discover the means of 
preserving peace, civilization as we know it lives in an evil day. 
We hear the cry that new markets can be achieved only through 
conquest.” You might have added, “or old markets retained or 
expanded through war.” 

This brings us to the main point. Is it not the markets of China 
that Senator Pittman has in mind? He has said that that is what 
he wants to defend, not that our territory is in danger of invasion. 
Are the markets of China worth the life of a single American sol- 
dier, to say nothing of the thousands of lives and billions of dollars 
a war to maintain the “open door” will cost? Just before sailing 
for South America you were quoted in the press as belittling the in- 
fluence of the Admirals. When you sign bills pressed through Con- 
gress by Senator Pittman and the Admirals for more war vessels, 
more naval bases and more airdromes in the far Pacific, some times 
above the budget estimate, are you not virtually endorsing prepara- 
tion for a war for the conquest of the markets of the Far East? 

With all due respect, Mr. President, I wish to submit the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Naval Maneuvers. The Admirals are agreed that we cannot 
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worst the Japanese navy in Japanese waters. Then let us stop irri- 
tating Japan by maneuvers almost under her nose. If they must be 
held in the Pacific, let them be east of Hawaii and let us stop build- 
ing airdromes and forts where no one can look upon them as any 
thing except as threats to Japan. Considering Germany’s activity 
in Venezuela (1902), Santo Domingo (1903), and Haiti (1910-12, 
1914), what would the United States have thought, had she an- 
nounced that the maneuvers of her fleet would be held in the Carib- 
bean in 1914? 

2. The Open Door. Forbearance of the assertion of this in China 
for the present. This does not mean renunciation. John Jay once 
proposed, and the Congress of the Confederation endorsed, forbear- 
ance of the assertion of the right to navigate the Mississippi River 
below the thirty-first parallel for twenty-five or thirty years because 
he did not think that we could secure it without war. We did secure 
the privilege in about ten years and the right in eight more years by 
negotiation. We do not need to make an announcement about the 
“open door” in China. Cessation of pressing the matter and push- 
ing our fleet into the far Pacific will suffice. Some day we may get 
this without war. 

3. The Philippines. Let the world know that we are getting 
out of the Philippines with no strings tied to them. It is true that 
the question of whether we are to reserve a naval base there is yet 
to be settled. If the open door policy is to be maintained at all 
hazards, it was a mistake ever to renounce sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines. Perhaps the interests in the United States who worked fer 
independence did not realize this, but the deed has been done. To 
start building a naval base there now would be an invitation to Japan 
for war. If Japan wants a treaty for the neutralization of the Philip- 
pines, we might sign one, although we know that treaties do not 
have much binding force with her. 

4. The Stimson Doctrine. We may continue to observe this for 
a while, but it is breaking down among the realistic nations, Costa 
Rica and Italy leading the way. After sixteen years we recognized 
the new government in Russi2. Within less time we may recognize 
Manchukuo. Mr. Stimson did not say that we never would recog- 
nize, only that we did not intend to do so. Intentions may be 
changed. 
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5. Provocative Speeches in Congress. This is something over 
which you have no control, but perhaps a change in your policy may 
bring about a change on Capitol Hill. 

You have said that the preservation of peace depends on the 
President and the Secretary of State. The American people have 
confidence in both of you. Will you not take the American people 
into your confidence? If there is any reason for the present naval 
program which we do not know, will you not reveal it to us? If 
there is no such reason, then will you not extend the good neighbor 
policy to the Far East? 

In time of peace shall we prepare for peace or continue to prepare 
for war? Your answer in deeds is awaited with anxiety. 





After this article had been put in type you, Mr. Hull, journeyed 
to New York to receive from the Wilson Foundation the bronze 
plaque engraved: “To Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States, unremitting in his labor to remove the economic barriers to 
peace.” The award was well deserved. On this occasion (April 5) 
you were quoted by the press as having referred to the race for “un- 
precedented armaments” as sowing “the seeds of disaster” and lead- 
ing to “a military explosion or an economic collapse.” There is only 
one way to avert this impending doom,” you said. “It is for the na- 
tions which today bend their major efforts toward preparation for 
war to join with those other nations that are intent on a policy of 
peace, in a determined and concerted effort to rebuild international 
political and economic relationship.” 

You have been doing your best in trying to substitute trade agree- 
ments for economic barriers and that is good. As for that “only 
way,” what great nations are “intent on a policy of peace”? Three 
times Congress has adopted neutrality resolutions in an effort to keep 
out of European war, but at the same time it has been appropriating 
larger and larger sums for “defense,” an aggressive defense to protect 
trade with the Orient. Now if trade with Europe in time of war, 
when it is very profitable, is to be given up, why are we getting ready 
to fight for the less profitable trade with China? That road leads to 
“a military explosion or an economic collapse” just as certainly as 
Europe’s race for “unprecedented armaments” does. The result will 
be practically the same, whether we defeat Japan or Japan defeats us. 
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There is one other way for us to escape that disaster and that is to 
stop provoking Japan and inspiring fear by building more warships 
and holding naval maneuvers in the middle or far Pacific. At least 
the latter is within the control of the Executive, of which you are a 
part. Shall we have trade agreements with Japan affecting China 
and forbearing to press the “open door,” or shall it be war for the 
“open door”? 








THE NATIONS WORSHIP 
ROGER SHAW 


HAT is the status of religious groups throughout the world 
today? Where do established state churches persist, and 
where is the separation of church and state absolute? 

Historically there have been four main approaches to the sub- 
ject: one official national church, two or more official national 
churches, a complete separation of temporal and spiritual affairs, and 
a national policy of anti-religion. There are interesting examples 
of all these now in vogue. 

Old-fashioned established state churches still exist in many 
countries. Among Protestants there function the Episcopal Church 
of England, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the three separate 
Lutheran establishments of the Scandinavian countries. The Epis- 
copal Church of Ireland—as an official monopoly—has gone by the 
board since Catholic Erin gained her autonomous dominionship after 
the World War. In England the recent Simpson case has shown 
the power and prerogatives of state-church officialdom, as the “es- 
tablished” archbishops of Canterbury and York assailed their ex- 
king with impunity. (Only a third of the puzzled English belong 
to their tithe-collecting state church.) 

Among the Orthodox countries Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Greece have state creeds to which their monarchs are expected 
to adhere, as the taxpayers contribute. Russia, once the Orthodox 
state-pillar, is gone with the wind. Turkey, formerly the Moham- 
medan keystone, has followed the Russian example; and the pope- 
like Moselm caliphate has been shifted from the Osmanli to little 
Arabian Irak. Egypt, too, is still officially Mohammedan, as are 
Persia, Afghanistan, and many of the Indian native states under 
British hegemony. 

In Roman Catholic countries Italy, Poland, Austria, Belgium, 
and Portugal are officially papal. So are the Argentine, Chile, Peru, 
and many of the lesser Latin-American states. Mussolini strength- 
ened the clerical position in Italy by his Vatican Pact of 1929, re- 
storing the Pope’s temporal authority and recognizing Catholic edu- 
cational influence, besides making financial settlements to the ad- 
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vantage of the so-called Bishop of Rome. Austria came under a 
virtual Catholic dictatorship, headed by the late Chancellor Dollfuss, 
in 1933. 

Church and state are separated, however, in the Catholic coun- 
tries of France, Ireland, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, and Urvu- 
guay, among others. One of the main causes of the current civil 
war in Spain is disestablishment of the church, following the Spanish 
revolution of 1931. The Franco rebels would, avowedly, re-establish 
the official authority of the Vatican in case of victory. Brazil ceased 
to be governmentally Catholic in 1889, when she turned from a 
monarchy into a republic. Ireland, free of the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland, did not establish an official Catholicism in its stead. 

The French Catholic establishment died in the revolution of 
1789. There followed a semi-atheist interim. In 1801 Napoleon 
inaugurated three state religions: Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, all 
state-supported. This was an equitable system for the time, and 
gained him great popularity. In 1905 church and state were finally 
separated in France, as in the United States since the acceptance of 
the “enlightened” Constitution. Holland retains a “Napoleonic” 
quadruple-arrangement for state worship: Calvinist, Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Jansenist. 

Most of Germany has had wo official religions, state-upheld: 
Protestant and Catholic. (Each Germanic state made its own local 
arrangement.) In predominantly Catholic Bavaria, under the 
Wittelsbach monarchy, the Catholic king was official head of the 
Bavarian Protestant establishment to which a third of his subjects 
adhered. In Prussia, Protestant for the mos: part, the Catholic 
establishment received nearly as much official financing as the Evan- 
gelicals. The Thirty Years’ War had taught Germans that mutual 
aid, at least in spiritual matters, was an unmixed blessing. Of late, 
Catholic state churches and large sections of the Protestant ones have 
been in dispute with Hitler over anti-Semitism and Nazification. Had 
these established churches an unofficial status, such bureaucratic 
wranglings could hardly have occurred. 

Switzerland is quite the strangest case. There is no established 
church for the federal government. But in the constituent cantons 
there is, in some cases, one established church, in others two, in 
others three, and in others none at all! Switzerland is thus a hybrid 
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of the “American,” “English,” and “Napoleonic” religious systems, 
as well as hybrid in racial makeup. 

America was a pioneer in the separation of church and state, a 
typical product of the eighteenth-century enlightenment. Imitation 
Americas—France, Ireland, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, and others— 
have followed suit. None the less, the official attitude of these coun- 
tries has been benevolent toward private church corporations and re- 
ligious institutions. Church property, for example, is still untaxed 
in the United States, if put to direct religious or philanthropic use. 
And when Oregon, after the war, passed a law directed against paro- 
chial schools and religious private-academies, the Supreme Court pro- 
nounced the enactment unconstitutional. 

The Russian revolution separated church and state in the Soviet 
Union, but here the governmental attitude has been hostile in the 
extreme—far different from that prevalent in France or America or 
Ireland. Atheism is not the official Russian creed, but it is the creed 
of an all-powerful Communist party which controls things. The 
suffrage has been restored to priests and there is actual religious 
toleration, but a propaganda of ridicule has proved strikingly ef- 
fective. Only a fraction of the Russian elders are still religious- 
minded, while Marx-Lenin-Stalin form a sort of holy trinity for 
ardent youngsters. Atheism in Russia is becoming less dogmatic, 
however, and Christmas trees and Easter services now meet with no 
oficial interference. The over-zealous League of the Godless has 
become a nuisance, and responsible Russian leadership is well aware 
of it. The militant atheism of the French Jacobins once waxed—then 
waned. History often repeats. 

The Irish are among the most genuinely religious people in the 
world. Religious, furthermore, in the best sense of the word. Their 
Free State functions nicely without a church establishment, and 
without the anti-religion of J. R. Hebert or Karl Marx. The United 
States, along religious lines, has fared comfortably since 1789. There 
is, after all, something to be said for old-fashioned liberalism. 











THE COLLAPSE OF THE STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE: A STUDY OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION 


CHARLES KASSEL 


I 


N THE election of November 6, 1934, the voters of Nebraska, 
by an amendment to the state constitution, adopted the plan of 
Senator George W. Norris and converted its state legislature into a 
unicameral assembly, with the incidental elimination of nearly a 
hundred seats. 

The present study was prepared before the venture in Nebraska 
was begun or widely agitated, and with no thought that actual ex- 
perimentation in this field was so close at hand. The powerful spon- 
sorship of the plan, however, by its venerable and distinguished au- 
thor, has wrought one of those miracles which occasionally occur 
in political history, rendering much more timely the publication of 
this paper. 

The lawmaking machinery of the various states, indeed, as cre- 
ated by the fathers of the American legislative system, has long since 
outgrown the conditions of its birth and now stands as a grotesque 
anachronism among American institutions. Admirably designed, 
with its system of checks and balances, for the time of its origin, the 
state legislature has with the lapse of the decades become archaic. 
It would be difficult to mention an instrument of thought and action 
in this progressive nation during this progressive age so completely 
obsolete. With everything else changing to meet changing condi- 
tions—business, agriculture, the church, the schools—the structure 
and purpose of the state legislature remains as it has always been. 

It is no answer to say that the state legislature is modeled on 
the national legislature and that the national legislature is still ade- 
quate and effective. There is controversy enough even as to the 
federal scheme of legislation, and powerful thinkers insist it is inelas- 
tic and unwieldy and wholly inadapted to modern conditions. We 
ourselves, however, decline to join in the clamor so far as concerns 
the legislative machinery of the nation. The Congress of Senators 
and Representatives is a selected and well-paid group, enjoying, it is 
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true, only the powers bestowed by the national covenant, but within 
that limited area devoted wholly to the public business. Keeping in 
mind the dual structure of our government, one doubts much whether 
any other plan would be practicable. On the whole, moreover, the 
history of the labors of the national houses demonstrates a sensi- 
tiveness and responsiveness to national needs, and a resourcefulness 
in meeting national problems, which would justify the machinery 
created by the Constitution, even were that machinery not so deeply 
fixed in the structure of the national government as to place any 
thought of change beyond the range of discussion. 

Very different, indeed, is the case of the state legislature. Neither 
in personnel nor achievement can that institution at any time in its 
history compare with the national body. The first step in the ex- 
planation lies on the surface and is quite obvious. Membership in 
the Federal Congress represents a permanent employment, upon an 
adequate stipend, rendering the national legislative service a voca- 
tion. Membership in the state legislature, on the other hand, is 
everywhere casual and incidental, notoriously underpaid and in con- 
sequence short-lived. 

The state senator or representative is something else primarily 
and is a legislator as a side-venture. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the legislative body of which he is a member has infinitely greater 
power than its national counterpart. Congress, as we have said, 
possesses only such privileges as can be found within the four corners 
of the Constitution. The state legislature, on the contrary, holds 
within its grasp the sovereign might of the people in every direction, 
save only as its exercise is restrained by the organic law of the state. 


II 


Wide as the area is for legislation by the state, and though the 
increasing complexity of social and political life calls constantly for 
new laws to meet new conditions, the idea seems ineradicably fixed 
in the public mind that anybody can be a legislator. The same voter 
who would not throw a two-room house together without the ser- 
vices of a skilled carpenter lightly assumes that any man chosen at 
a hazard out of the mass can rightly judge legislation. For this 
reason it is that our state legislative halls are filled with incapables 
who, at their best, look to abler men for leadership, and at their 
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worst register on the statute books their own narrowness and in- 
capacity. 

It is small matter for marvel that, as is charged on every hand, 
state legislatures are thronged with representatives of special in- 
terests and that the general population has few spokesmen or none. 
Nor does this, if true, necessarily imply a vast degree of corruption 
in those bodies. The inefficiency of the average state legislator is so 
notorious that the operators of large commercial enterprises feel 
themselves forced to seek representation in state legislative bodies, 
as a matter of self-protection, either directly or through paid lobby- 
ists. Ill-considered legislation is so easily initiated and so swiftly 
passed in those bodies, and the result may be so destructive in the 
case of large vested interests, that some check is needed such as can 
be supplied by a dissuading voice, even though such voice is a paid 
voice on the outside. 

Whether the general charge is true or not, certain it is that in 
many legislatures members are identified as the special guardians of 
various interests and these members are often more highly respected 
than many of those who are “unattached,” partly for their superior 
ability, partly for the dependence that can be placed upon their as- 
surances. In a constantly growing number, men of this type appear 
on the legislative stage in all states of the Union, products of an in- 
creasingly intricate inter-play of economic forces. They are far from 
the venal type which scandalized legislative bodies in the old days, 
when the corrupt agent was the creature of a political boss who 
farmed out his influence to such special interests as cared to contract. 
The successor of the old type is a direct retainer of a single-vested 
interest, or group of such interests, with a common task and common 
ties. 

II 

Nor is the modern legislative agent of big business interests paid 
the wages of a corruptionist. His legislative service smacks of noth- 
ing so gross. The connection between his labors and those who profit 
by them carries no suggestion of bribery, and both the legislator and 
the beneficiaries of his legislative thought and action would indig- 
nantly resent the imputation and would not only declare, but would 
thoroughly feel, the injustice of the reflection. The bond between 
the two is intangible and rests upon a common viewpoint and a 
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common sympathy. The actual material reward lies in the past 
in some instances, but usually it looks to the future, consisting of the 
expectation of profitable connections never spoken of but usually 
realized—favors which experience demonstrates can be justly looked 
for under such circumstances, or positions for sons, brothers, or other 
close relatives which might not otherwise be forthcoming. 

Let it be said, once for all, that so far as concerns a conscious 
sense of wrongdoing none exists either on the part of the legislative 
actor or the interest benefited. Ethically the arrangement seems to 
both parties above reproach. Neither regards the relation as de- 
grading or immoral. True it is that neither makes formal acknowl- 
edgment of the connection, but to both it seems quite in order and 
thoroughly conformable to the highest principles of political and 
business practice. 

The reason lies in the modern development of business, which, 
in all directions, has become the subject of widespread organization. 
Possessed of huge resources and receiving its financial sustenance from 
the great centers, where control of all nationally organized enter- 
prises tends to converge, commerce is now country-wide, and the im- 
pulse easily makes itself felt when those influences speak which cre- 
ated and are fostering these heavily capitalized ventures. 

In former times, when individual proprietorship or a small part- 
nership was the rule in business, such wealth as the country held was 
widely distributed. Every man of means was largely a law unto 
himself. His opinions were his own, and his preferences in the choice 
of public servants sprang from friendship or admiration for the in- 
dividual candidate, or from other motives, whether good or bad, 
peculiar to the particular voter. This order of things has changed. 
There are few men of affairs in any community now who do not 
possess a common tie, more or less powerful, with other men of af- 
fairs in the same community, and there are increasingly fewer lines 
of business which are not controlled from distant centers. An un- 
trammeled choice is lacking now on the part of thousands of voters, 
bound up in the business system, who formerly felt entirely free 
to vote as they wished. A vote now, particularly for legislators, 
means more often than not a vote for a particular business imterest 
with which the voter is more or less closely connected. 
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IV 


Our method of selecting members of the state legislature is an 
inheritance from a time when conditions were vastly different. There 
were no railroads at the time of the organization of many of our 
states, no telegraphs, no telephones, no motor-driven vehicles. Hence 
it was that each community selected its own representatives, and the 
legislature was made up of deputies from the several sections of the 
state. It was only by this means that the legislative body could be 
kept in touch with the needs of the varying districts and that each 
locality could be sure its interests were being protected. With the 
country sparsely settled, means of transport scant and inadequate, 
dependable information for legislative purposes was obtainable, for 
the most part, only through personal observation. The legislative 
system then actually adopted was ideally suited to the conditions that 
prevailed. 

We are living now under a wholly different order of things. Our 
states are populous, railroads and excellent highways are everywhere, 
with airplanes supplementing the swift surface transport by railway 
and automobile. Telegraphs and telephones supply the need for 
speedy transmission of intelligence, augmented in recent years by 
the magic of the radio. Great newspapers bring world-happenings 
daily to every man’s door, and we no longer consult the individual 
traveler for the needs and wishes of those who live in remote areas. 

In contrast, moreover, with what was formerly true, industry 
and agriculture are no longer local. The welfare of the farmer 
and the manufacturer depends on world-conditions, and distant mar- 
kets spell ruin or prosperity for the worker in the field or in the 
factory here. We have become part of one another, and no man can 
any longer live to himself. The importance, therefore, of local 
representation in legislatures has passed. No state senator or rep- 
resentative can do much for his local constituency. All problems 
are state-wide, with only incidental bearing on the welfare of par- 
ticular areas, and the need for local spokesmen has been swallowed 
up in the necessity for broad statesmanship. 


i 


It is not alone, however, to the incompetency of the individual 
legislator or his amenability to influence from extra-legislative 
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sources, through lobbies or otherwise, that the present plight of 
the legislative system in the states is due, even though we forget 
the evils of political bargaining and other nefarious forms for play- 
ing private interests against the public welfare. In the mechanics 
of legislation itself we find an instrumentality for molding or block- 
ing legislative action. Through standing committees, the adroit use 
of committee assignments and, above all, the appointment and con- 
trol of conference-committees, with the abuse of riders on appro- 
priation bills which must be adopted if important appropriations are 
not to be defeated by adjournment, to mention merely a few of those 
appliances, a small but able and determined minority may work out 
its will, session after session, in defiance of the whole clumsy mass 
of legislative membership. Thus results, as only too often happens, 
the helplessness of the capable and patriotic legislator, standing alone, 
or in company with a small group merely, with the complexities of 
the parliamentary system so readily capable of use to nullify or neu- 
tralize all that a wise statesmanship can accomplish. 

In the case of the legislative commission, as its proponents be- 
lieve, the intricacies of parliamentary law could not avail either to 
block or further legislation. Its proceedings would be informal, 
except as methods of procedure might be necessary to facilitate the 
dispatch of legislative business; and, with the elimination of the 
bicameral division of the present legislative bodies, the lost motion 
at present incident to the legislative process in all the states would 
be done away. As lawmaking bodies are now selected, the check 
against hasty action afforded by the separation of the groups into an 
upper and lower house, with the governor’s veto super-added, is 
salutary; and even the elaborate tangle of parliamentary rules, and 
the necessity at times for intercameral compromise, serve in a whole- 
some way to slow up the legislative process and to dampen the leg- 
islative ardor where bad bills are under consideration. In the case 
of a legislative commission, of course, sitting in permanent session 
and selected for ability, or at least selected for continuous service, a 
controversy between the two legislative chambers of the same legis- 
lature, now so common, could be avoided, and the governor’s ap- 
proval dispensed with or his right of veto greatly restricted. 

The new demand in all states is for legislative bodies capable of 
dealing properly with the great problems constantly piling up in 
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our complex and swiftly changing civilization, which cry in vain for 
solution. The antiquated makeshift of local delegations, ill-in- 
formed, underpaid, and subject to yearly change, is proving worse 
than useless under modern conditions. Except when some great 
leader arises, capable of swaying the people and the legislature to 
his will, the laws enacted are a patchwork, ill-considered, often self- 
contradictory, not infrequently unconstitutional and always a com- 
promise of conflicting influences. So bulky have the annual session- 
laws of our legislatures grown that a careful study of their provisions 
by the legislators themselves is wholly out of the question; and, 
accordingly, they are framed by special groups, and passed through 
the acquiescence or indifference of most of the members, and the 
sinister co-operation of others. 
vI 


The complexity of modern conditions in all states of the Union 
calls for a displacement of the primitive type of legislature by a 
group of wholly different kind serving the public on a more logical 
basis and much more capable than the legislators of the familiar 
order. How to accomplish the creation of such a body, what shall be 
its powers and duties, its tenure of office and compensation, and by 
what method its members shall be selected, is the problem that con- 
fronts the student of the subject. Many suggestions have been made 
for the reformation and reconstitution of the present-day legislature, 
but these suggestions, in the main, have involved a course of pro- 
cedure highly impracticable or unsuited to popular sentiment. The 
change, if change is to be made, must not involve too long and com- 
plicated a campaign of reform. It must supply means readily un- 
derstood for curing the evils it seeks to remedy. It must be capable 
of rectifying not merely one but many abuses of the present system. 
It must not be a temporary expedient but a permanent innovation. 
It must take account of other alterations in our political and economic 
systems likely to occur in the future and must be sufficiently elastic 
to adjust itself to those changes. Finally, it must conform to current 
trends in political belief so as to avoid the complaint of undue radi- 
calism. 

Among the methods suggested to meet the difficulties the only 
plan that appears to comply with the requirements is the already 
mentioned plan of a legislative commission. This plan is an enlarge- 
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ment of the idea of the municipal commission originated a few 
decades ago to supplant the aldermanic form of city government, so 
badly discredited in modern political history, and which has itself 
been here and there displaced by the managerial form of city govern- 
ment. The latter step, logical enough in municipal politics, has, 
as a rule, produced excellent results where tried, but is inadapted 
to the state governmental structure. This latest development in the 
evolution of city government in America cannot, it is agreed, be 
successfully applied to large and scattered areas. The commission 
principle, however, as a happy medium, is applicable to state gov- 
ernments, with the restriction that its activities shall be confined to 
legislation and that the executive and judicial branches of the state 
government shall be left undisturbed. 

The legislative commission, as contemplated by the proponents 
of this method, would be elective, either by districts or from the 
state at large, or partly elective and partly appointive, and the mem- 
bers would serve throughout the year during their terms of office. 
The commission would be in perpetual session and open constantly 
to the consideration of laws to be passed, modified, or repealed, 
whether upon the initiative of the commission itself or that of the 
citizens, and with all hearings public. The commission would be 
supplied with paid experts, legal and other, whose advice and assist- 
ance should serve as a guide to a conclusion on all questions; and 
while the commission might be divided into sections for convenience, 
and for facility in the study of legislative problems, action would 
be by majority vote, except, perhaps, after gubernatorial veto, in 
which event a two-thirds vote might be required. In any case, the 
idea of two legislative bodies, one serving as a check upon the other, 
would be abandoned as needless and undesirable, and the present 
senate and house of representatives in all states would go wholly into 
the discard. 

Such an innovation, needless to say, would everywhere require 
an amendment to the state constitution, but the amendment would 
merely serve to transfer to the new body the powers at present pos- 
sessed by the two legislative chambers and would be sufficiently 
simple in phraseology. Once the new system was in effect, additional 
changes could be provided by further amendment, from time to time, 
submitted to popular vote by the commission itself, or by the gov- 
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ernor of the state, or possibly through initiative by popular peti- 
tion. Any amendments submitted by the commission would be ap- 
proved out of hand, in all likelihood, if the system should demon- 
strate its usefulness; and should it fail of advantageous operation, 
the commission would necessarily be abolished, or its powers and 
privileges changed, by the electorate. 

The legislative commission, much smaller, of course, in mem- 
bership than our present state legislature, would be adequately com- 
pensated, and its personnel would be improved with the lapse of 
years as its work should take on the aspect of a profession taught in 
university and college curricula. Amelioration of the evils of the 
primary election system, which cannot long be put off, would yield 
candidates for these places of a character superior to those which 
might now be available at general elections; but as an additional safe- 
guard a certain proportion of the members might be subject to ap- 
pointment by the governor, who would usually exercise a higher 
judgment in the choice of incumbents than would the people, and 
who in any event might head a popular movement through his own 
candidacy for the selection of higher types of legislative commis- 
sioners. With legislative work as a life-vocation and the commis- 
sion open at all times to the public, it is not too much to hope that 
lawmaking would lose much of the reproach which now attends the 
process, and our statute books gradually shape themselves into a 
coherent, logical, and self-consistent body of enactments in contrast 
with the hodgepodge that now torments lawyers and citizens and 
plagues the courts of all states. 

The labors of the legislative commission, if the system operates 
as planned by its advocates, should relieve the courts of much liti- 
gation, which, in no small degree, takes its origin from faulty and 
ill-considered legislation. In a measure little suspected by the lay 
public the time of our judicial tribunals, both inferior and appellate, 
is taken up with the consideration of problems which could never 
have arisen if the legislative branches of the state government had 
rightly performed their work. Laws determining civil rights and 
duties, with methods of procedure in both departments, the selec- 
tion and qualifications of jurors, the competency of witnesses and 
the admissibility of their testimony, appeals from judgments with 
jurisdiction of the higher courts in question and technicalities of 
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appellate procedure—all these, and a hundred other subjects con- 
stantly bungled by incompetent legislatures, keep our courts occu- 
pied in the effort to give significance to laws which appear to have 
no meaning of their own or in reconciling contradictions and remedy- 
ing deficiencies. 

vil 


An advantage of the legislative commission which might not 
readily suggest itself, but which is of vast importance, turns on the 
readiness with which uniform legislation may be adopted by the 
various states when legislation by commission shall have sup- 
planted the present chaotic method. One of the reproaches against 
American laws and American courts is the wild medley of state laws. 
Each state does what it will with its own problems, and in reaching 
a solution pays no more than passing heed to legislative experiments 
in other states. The legislative commissioner, by very dint of his 
office and the character of his training, would be disposed to consult 
the experience of other states; and the movement for uniform leg- 
islation, of which the progress has been halting and broken, should 
then take on a new zest and strength. 

Another advantage of the legislative commission is the enlarged 
co-operation which will be possible with the Congress of the United 
States in the enactment of laws designed to remedy evils and benefit 
the people. Attempts of the kind now are well-nigh hopeless in 
the changing personnel of the legislative houses in all states, but 
a permanent commission would keep in touch with the sponsors of 
movements for federal legislation, and an intelligent campaign could 
be carried through with the reasonably certain prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The bane and blight of conflicts between the federal and state 
laws, and between the laws of one state and the laws of another, are 
well known. They interfere with the apprehension of criminals. 
They introduce confusion into the laws of wills, one state, for ex- 
ample, requiring three witnesses and others two, so that wills with 
two witnesses under the laws of a testator’s residence become in- 
effective as to realty in other states. They introduce uncertainty into 
the law of commercial paper, so that the purchaser in one state never 
knows what the laws may be in the state where the maker resides. 
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They impose inequalities in industrial conditions between one state 
and another, since the manufacturer, distributor, or retailer in one 
may be subject to costly regulation or taxation from which his com- 
petitor across the state line is free. In a word, the differences be- 
tween the laws of the several states on the same subject are disturbing 
at best, and a menace at worst, and these differences the legislative 
commission in the various states would tend to reconcile. 


An aspect of the legislative commission not to be despised is 
the greater assurance it would afford against unconstitutional enact- 
ments. No instrumentality now exists for determining in advance 
the constitutionality of proposed laws, and with legislators notori- 
ously incompetent to pass upon the question the only safeguard is 
the governor’s veto, which it is frequently bad policy to impose, leav- 
ing the pronouncement of the courts as the alternative. Judicial action 
on the constitutionality of laws, however, is rarely forthcoming, ex- 
cept after much delay and sometimes not at all, seeing that the 
citizens hesitate to engage in transactions under a law of which the 
constitutionality is in doubt. The result is that many wholly inef- 
fective enactments pass muster for laws, leading to no real solution, 
when a body of competent legislators could as easily have designed 
a constitutional statute to meet the need. 

Aside from this, meritorious laws are often killed through adroit 
insertion of amendments designed to destroy their constitutionality, 
and which easily escape detection in the mass of legislative business 
crowded into a short calendar before members whose thoughts are 
at home with other and larger campaigns, or with affairs of a different 
character, and who, perhaps, even if the point were before them and 
their minds open, could not appreciate the constitutional questions in- 
volved. Indeed, the loss of a worthy enactment on the score of un- 
constitutionality often exhausts the strength, patience, and means of 
its advocates, so that the reform goes by the board. 


Obviously, such things could not often happen with a legislative 
commission. If previous training did not, the actual experience of 
the commissioners from year to year would teach them better, and, 
besides their own judgment, they would have the expert assistance 
of paid advisers whose learning would detect and remedy the taint 
of unconstitutionality in legislative projects. 
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VIII 


It will probably be said by the critics of the plan that under 
the primary election system, particularly as now conducted, campaigns 
for state-wide election would be too costly, and successful candidacies, 
accordingly, would be limited to those possessed of large means on 
their own account or who, through the intervention of special in- 
terests at worst, or through their disinterested but affluent friends at 
best, could command material resources for an expensive canvass. 
With newspaper publicity, it will be urged, the employment of the 
radio, the use of the mails, traveling expenses and compensation for 
workers, the money cost of a campaign at large would deny the office 
of legislative commissioner to the capable but impecunious candidate, 
and the offices would go almost by default to individuals with heavy 
financial backing. The consequences, it will be insisted, would make 
up precisely the situation which so often exists now, when those pe- 
cuniarily interested get out a candidate or get behind him and expect, 
and usually receive, the reward of their efforts and their expendi- 
tures in legislation passed or modified or defeated. 

The argument, doubtless, is sound. It is certainly true that the 
candidate of a legislative district can conduct a campaign for office 
at a fraction of the cost involved in a statewide contest, and the char- 
acter or fitness of the local candidate can be better ascertained by 
the voters in his district, and his official actions better supervised, 
than would be possible in the case of a candidate at large. If there 
should chance to be, moreover, in certain cases, an important local 
interest to be protected or promoted, that interest can be better served 
with a local representative upon the legislative commission than with 
a statewide representative. 

In order to meet this objection a certain proportion of the legis- 
lative commissioners could be elected from local districts designated 
for the purpose, another proportion by the voters at large, and a 
third by appointment at the hands of the governor. The details of se- 
lection are merely an incident of the plan. The paramount con- 
siderations are the capability of the incumbent, his adequate com- 
pensation as a means to that end, and facility of access at all times, 
by the public or by the interests affected, to the trained legislative 
judgment of the commissioners sitting as a body or in sections. In- 
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deed, the entire legislative commission, if desired, could be elected 
by districts or partly by districts and partly at large. 


1x 


Whatever the method by which it may be created the legislative 
commission should serve a larger and fuller use than has the state 
legislature of the customary pattern during our country’s political 
history. The manner of election or selection can only affect the 
degree of its efficiency. That the legislative business of the state will 
be more expeditiously dispatched, however, and that the product of 
the legislative machinery will be worthier of the name and relatively 
free from the taint of unconstitutionality, admits of no doubt. 

The intensive labors of the commissioners devoted wholly to 
their legislative duties, would make any other result impossible. The 
incidental benefits alone would form a welcome relief from the well- 
nigh insurmountable obstacles which now baffle and chagrin the 
casual attendant on legislative sessions, who, as an individual, apart 
from the lobbying group, seeks a hearing before the legislature as a 
whole upon his championship of legislation or his opposition. 

It would be a wholesome and grateful experience to face a body 
of trained legislators commissioned by the people to sit in perma- 
nent session and in such an assembly openly espouse or oppose a 
given legislative course. With the wire-pulling and log-rolling 
discarded, political trading eliminated and all interests presenting 
their arguments, not furtively through secret channels, but openly 
through acknowledged representatives, the business of legislation in 
the state might take on the same dignity which attends discussion in 
our courts and before the special commissions now functioning at 
Washington and at the capitols of the various states. 

Certain it is that the present system of legislation in the states 
through motley groups of untrained delegates, thrown together by 
haphazard methods who look upon their legislative service more 
as a lark than as a task, is an outworn contrivance, notwithstanding 
the presence at every session, even by that system, of a few represen- 
tatives of outstanding character and capacity. The lobbies of un- 
official advisers, moreover, which beset the legislative chambers in 
all capitols, even though they serve now and then to restrain acts 
of legislative folly, are abhorrent to public sentiment and in them- 
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selves constitute a sufficiently formidable indictment of the legis- 
lative system. Looked at by and large, the slipshod way of making 
laws inherited from an earlier day is thoroughly out of favor. 

To assert dogmatically that the legislative commission alone is 
an effective substitute is no purpose of the present writer. We are 
not wedded to the idea and hold no brief for the movement which 
seeks to implant it in the organic law of the states. We say merely 
that the system which now obtains must be discarded as having ful- 
filled its destined use and that no adequate alternative for the legis- 
lative commission, carrying the advantages which that plan presents, 
has yet been offered to the consideration of the electorate in any state, 
or to the students of political science. 

Those upholders of the present order of things who apologize 
for the evils and abuses of the traditional legislatures, and deride 
all effort to achieve a substitute, must convince American opinion 
that nothing better can be had. If they admit that improvement 
is possible, the public will demand at their hands a more acceptable 
plan than the proponents of the legislative commission have pre- 
sented; and if a better plan is not soon forthcoming, an impatient 
electorate, weary with legislative bungling, disgusted with legis- 
lative waste in time, money, and energy, aroused to anger at the 
constant spectacle of laws made and unmade and enactments de- 
feated or delayed at the behest of private interests, will sweep into 
the limbo of forgotten things the whole system of legislation by hap 
and chance, and establish, if only for the purpose of trial, the legis- 
lative commission. 

This is a day of swift changes and the champions of things as 
they are can no longer rely upon public apathy. Public inertia, 
indeed, no longer exists. The dominant note among all peoples is a 
desire for experiment. Rather than bear longer the evils they have 
they will fly to others they know not of, reversing the maxim of 
political experience in the past. 











MORE POWER TO—ME 
MALCOLM McDERMOTT 


UROPE’S much advertised contest between bolshevism, na- 
tional socialism, and fascism, as one of conflicting schemes of 
government, is another of the absurdities it offers from time to time. 
No such contest exists. If the situation be stripped of all the in- 
vective and bombast that have been heaped on, it will be found that 
the noise comes not from a clash of three governmental principles, 
but rather from the activities of three principals in government who 
are exponents of a single system. 

A grouping of this violent trio on any basis may appear anom- 
alous, but there is ground for the classification. An analysis of the 
facts shows it to be inescapable. It is something the rest of the world 
ought clearly to understand in these days when men everywhere 
seem determined to order their lives by slogans. 

American school children once had to learn about what was for- 
merly called “absolute monarchy.” This type of government was 
described as persisting in a few benighted lands where the reigning 
sovereign possessed supreme power over his subjects. This power 
was said to extend even to the matter of life and death. Ameri- 
can youth had difficulty in believing that there could be such des- 
potism in what a generation ago was regarded as a fairly civilized 
world. Monarchs are now a bit outmoded, and names have changed. 
It becomes all the more important, therefore, to look for substance, 
and not to be misled by form. The absence of a crown is no criterion. 

It is the qualities of a government actually in control of a peo- 
ple that must determine its type, and furnish the true label. If 
these qualities be found the same in Italy, Germany, and Russia, 
then these governments fall into the same category. It matters not 
that the source of power may lie in the bull-dog jaw of a Mussolini, 
the scowl of a Hitler, or the steely eye of a Stalin. The colored shirt 
may cover the hide, but it cannot disguise the animal past recogni- 
tion. 

The animal in question is none other than “absolute monarchy,” 
dressed, to be sure, in modern garb, varied only to suit the national 
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eye. This may be reducing the matter to puerile terms, but it will 
not hurt to think simply on these things for a time. 

The Russian situation requires no effort at identification. There 
Stalin is supreme. Subjects who have dared offer opposition are put 
to death. Underlings vie with one another in ferreting out alleged 
cases of disloyalty, and retribution is as swift and merciless as any 
that ever fell from the avenging hand of a medieval monarch. The 
lives, liberty, and property of the Russian people are completely un- 
der Stalin’s dominion. He may resort to one ruse or another in 
the use of this power, but it rests in his hands nevertheless. A na- 
tional policy outlined and followed today may, at his word, be dis- 
carded and reversed tomorrow. 

In Germany a like régime prevails. Hitler’s own explanation 
of what took place in connection with that bloody event which star- 
tled the world something over a year ago, is extraordinary, though 
altogether satisfying to his subjects. He seriously states that he 
then decreed to himself that for twenty-four hours he should sit as 
the supreme court of the German people; whereupon, in secret coun- 
sel with himself, he proceeded to pronounce sentence of death on 
some three-score and ten human lives. A visitor who has gained 
the confidence of a German who yet dares think independently may 
learn from him of the effectiveness with which the slightest opposi- 
tion is handled. He will whisper of the concentration camps and 
the unhappy fate of those who go there for indefinite stays. In 
fact, it is the proud boast throughout Germany that Hitler’s will is 
supreme. One does not raise that point. It is established. The 
German nation glories in it; that is, the large noisy part does. 

On coming to Italy one finds undercover talk of opposition 
scarcely more audible. Although 20 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion is said to disapprove of Mussolini and all his works, this opposi- 
tion recognizes that any cvert act would now be futile indeed. They 
bide their time, waiting patiently for his demise, since it is thought 
that he has no successor in line; Italy does not produce a supply of 
men of this caliber. Meanwhile, full submission shows Mussolini to be 
all-powerful. The merest word of adverse criticism, if reported, leads 
to immediate arrest, and somehow the whereabouts of those arrested 
on this score often becomes a mystery. They are lost sight of. In 
economic affairs, if the Duce desires that an entire business be turned 
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over to the corporative state, he so orders, and it is done. What he 
wills shall be done is done. 

If the foregoing brief descriptions be not those of absolute mon- 
archy, then there never was any such thing. If one doubts their 
accuracy, all he needs do to assure himself is to go to these lands, 
and see and listen. It is not even necessary to go. The peoples 
of these countries are shouting to the world that their respective 
leaders have this plenary power. What transpires from day to day 
proves their shouting to be correct. 

A simple basic fact has now been arrived at. Three great na- 
tions of Europe are at this time living under that type of govern- 
ment long known and designated as absolute monarchy, as absolute 
as any that ever subsisted under a czar or a sultan. The three belong 
in the same class. They cannot be differentiated. 

How these several heads came by their absolute power has no 
bearing. Stalin claims to have inherited his, though there is some 
dispute as to the terms of the will. Hitler claims to have been given 
his by vote of the people, though there is some question about the 
ballot. Mussolini asserts that he walked in and seized his, and there 
is no gainsaying him on this point. All three methods are known of 
old. Absolute monarchs in days gone by set themselves up in as 
many different ways. There is nothing novel here, nor is there 
anything in this matter of origin that affords reason for distinguish- 
ing between the three gentlemen, now that they have arrived. They 
are absolute monarchs, and for sake of clarity it is proper to resur- 
rect the old title. How they became so, is immaterial. 

Serious effort is being made in various quarters to treat the three 
governments as involving some great fundamental differences in 
principle, of vital concern to other nations. Much verbal warfare 
is pitched around this doctrinaire question, as if the fate of civiliza- 
tion hinged thereon. It has already been shown that the under- 
lying forms of government in the three countries are identical. The 
world at large may be interested in knowing how an absolute mon- 
arch sees fit to exercise his prerogatives within his realm, but the 
destiny of the rest of mankind is not to be determined thereby. What 
is here found can serve as no guide for free men. The fallacy lies 
in considering these exercises of absolute power as being types of 
government. They are not. They are the whim of him who wields 
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the power. They may change at any moment. History describes 
ancient absolute monarchs, some of whom were benevolent, some 
tyrannical, some far-sighted, and some clearly the victims of megalo- 
mania. At times such rulers saw fit to change their tactics, but no one 
would view that as changing the inherent nature of the rule. 

All this is illustrated in the three modern cases here under re- 
view. Stalin is popularly regarded as the genius of the “Communistic 
State.” Yet, unbiased observers returning from Russia report that 
capitalistic practice is there being substituted for communistic dogma 
so fast that old-line conservative Bolsheviks can scarcely catch their 
breath. It is Stalin’s will, and not communism, that the Russian 
people live by. 

Hitler professed to eschew all of socialism and communism in 
his “National Socialistic State,” whatever that name may mean. Sol- 
emnly he decreed in favor of the sacred right of private property. 
Later he added, however, that all private property must be held and 
used in accordance with his mandates. From time to time his man- 
dates are issued, amounting to nothing less than complete control 
over the citizen and his so-called private property. It is to Hitler’s 
fancy, not to some sort of state, that the German is completely sub- 
ject. 

An Italian, Professor Gaetano Salvemini, has pulled the mask 
off the “Corporative State,” and revealed this to be only another 
name for Mussolini. All of the “Anglo-Saxon innocents,” as Pro- 
fessor Salvemini terms them, who have succumbed to Italian propa- 
ganda, would do well to read his book just off the London press, 
Under the Axe of Fascism. If facts and figures can prove any- 
thing, they here disclose that fascism is no political philosophy at all, 
but merely the passing manifestation of one despot’s iron rule. 

Again it is emphasized that these three rulers are of the same 
stripe. Their governments are of the same brand. Naturally their 
technique will vary as does their psychology. For example, if the 
Russian wants a man shot, the occasion is used for elaborate propa- 
ganda; the formalities of a trial are staged; if possible a confession 
is obtained; judgment of death is pronounced before a radio audi- 
ence; and the victim is marched to his doom under guise of legal 
process. The German goes about it in thoroughly Teutonic fashion; 
the offender is roughly seized and shot, all semblance of legal proc- 
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ess being deemed unnecessary when the supreme lord of the Ger- 
man nation has sat in judgment. The Italian proceeds with true Latin 
finesse; an arrest is made, and that ends the matter so far as pub- 
lic notice is concerned. 

It follows, therefore, that when these three absolute monarchs 
or their spokesmen indulge in verbal pyrotechnics, there is no con- 
test between opposing philosophies of government. And, when out- 
siders become excited in arguments over bolshevism, national social- 
ism, and fascism as the embodiments of distinct concepts in govern- 
ment, their discussions are purely academic insofar as Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy are concerned. 

What, then, is the meaning of the vitriolic outbursts from these 
three lands? It should have been observed long ago that there is 
only one political philosophy, if the term may be thus abused, known 
to the absolute monarch. It finds apt expression in an adaptation of 
a current American phrase, “More power to—me.” Strange though 
it may be, the potentate who has reached the pinnacle of absolutism 
cannot remain quiescent. He must either increase in power or de- 
cline. Whether this rule flows from some law of human nature or 
from a compulsion of circumstances, it is abundantly substantiated. 
The penalty for absolute power is an unceasing quest for more power. 

Since these three men already hold supreme power within their 
several lands the only field in which to seek for more is that lying 
outside their boundaries, the international field. Such is the com- 
mon occupation of this European trinity today. This is what the 
noise, the angry threats and recriminations, the armaments, and the 
diplomacy with its shifting alignments are all about. No question 
of philosophy or form of government is here presented. It is an 
old game, one that even a child may see through. The insatiable 
demand is not merely for new territories and colonial empires, but 
for international prestige, spheres of influence, and the undermin- 
ing of rivals, as well. 

For a ruler to make himself heard in international affairs, he 
must have behind him arms and armaments on a huge scale. These 
ring loud and effectively on the international ear. Thus it became 
necessary for the three to begin building at home, unceasingly and 
unflinchingly. This was no easy task, for the cost had to be borne 
by impoverished people, both in labor and in taxes. It involved re- 
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fusing to pay monetary obligations due other nations, since these 
monarchs could not afford to dissipate their resources. More to the 
point, it involved the subtle process of causing the subjects willingly 
to make the sacrifice required to endow their masters with what was 
wanted, namely, mighty war machines. 

This last mentioned process is the key to the present European 
situation. If one seeks the reason for the tension and turmoil in 
European relations today, here it is to be found. When even an 
absolute monarch wants something at the hands of his people, sound 
policy is not to seize it, especially when the thing be not at hand to 
seize. The effective and artistic method is to cause the people to 
wish to give it. For solving this problem the three experts, being 
men of keen perception, readily hit upon the same correct formula. 
They started feeding their peoples on the three magic foods hu- 
manity has never been able to resist. These are national hate, na- 
tional pride, and national fear. 

When Hitler breaks out with a blast against bolshevism, the Jews, 
the Treaty of Versailles, and other things he holds anathema, he is 
but giving his people a goodly meal of national hate, whereof they 
do partake mightily and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. When 
Stalin inveighs against Germany, capitalistic society, religion, the 
bourgeois, and other Soviet aversions, he is doing the same, and with 
like effect. Mussolini finally decided to include Ethiopia, Italy’s for- 
gotten opponent of a generation ago, among his list of national hates, 
and the world now knows just how potent this food can be. 

To speed the work the people are fattened on a strong dose 
of national pride, and then they seem willing to go to any lengths. 
The average German will not argue over Hitler’s policies, for, he 
says, “Under Hitler our national pride has been restored.” That 
settles the matter for these people. They are thrilled by the scut- 
tling of treaties, the rattle of sabers, and great orations on the destiny 
of Aryan Germany. Under this spell they will do whatsoever their 
leader bids them do. In Italy will be found a race fairly bursting 
with pride because the Duce has made of them a world power. If 
anyone doubt this world-power status, let him look at the word 
“Emperor” now tacked on the royal insignia; that ought to con- 
vince anybody; it may be that the empire part consists in lands 
seized from hapless blacks, but even these are something on which 
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to hang that high sounding symbol of national pride. This is how 
the great mass of Italians feel. The Russian complex is different. 
With unalloyed contempt these people look down on all non-Soviets. 
Their sense of superiority, the product of long drilling, is naive, but 
none the less profound. 

If the burden of privation and taxation approaches the breaking 
point, and the people begin to show signs of restlessness under the 
heavy strain, then they are served the third dish, national fear. Were 
it not pathetic, it would be ludicrous to listen as Mussolini thunders 
to his people, gathered round like a vast herd of sheep, that war is 
imminent, that Italy must prepare to resist the hostile invader, and 
that her answer to her voracious enemies must be one of unstinted 
force. Just who contemplates invading Italy, or why war must 
come, the speaker is at no pains to explain. But the speech has the 
desired effect. All Italy trembles in its boots, where there are any 
boots, and resolves to bear bigger burdens for Il Duce. The same 
thing is being done in Russia and in Germany. At periodic inter- 
vals stirring harangues of this type are delivered. More or less 
vague references are made to the enemy planning to attack the father- 
land, and war is declared inevitable. 

Vitamins are in these foods. Quick results are produced. Within 
an incredibly short time these three once prostrate nations have placed 
in the hands of their masters war outfits the like of which the world 
has never seen before. 

No rational reason for war in Europe can be stated. Unless men 
have gone wholly mad, there is only one explanation for the con- 
duct of the three leaders here described. It is the explanation al- 
ready indicated. Three rulers, absolute within their domains, seek 
power and prestige beyond their borders. To get this they must 
have great armaments. To cause their people to furnish these at 
great sacrifice, there is a systematic rationing of national hate, pride, 
and fear. 

It is doubtful that any one of these men now plans deliberately 
to provoke war on the continent of Europe. They will bluff, spar, 
and pick off here and there whatever they can make way with. In 
doing so they will go far, knowing that truly peaceful nations will 
hesitate to interfere at the risk of setting off the explosion. The un- 
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happy fact is that these performers are prancing about with pockets 
full of T. N. T. The diet of hate, pride, and fear on which they 
have fed their peoples, and on which they are rearing the youth of 
these lands, is one to set human nerves on edge. The situation may 
at any moment get out of hand. 

It is thus apparent how far afield is the misguided notion that 
there is being waged in Europe some manner of struggle between 
conflicting principles of government supposed to be connoted by the 
terms Russian bolshevism, German national socialism, and Italian 
fascism. 

If transitional types be left out of consideration, it may be fairly 
said that there are only two forms of government into which na- 
tions sooner or later evolve. One exists where a people are un- 
qualified or are unwilling to govern themselves, and hence someone 
does the job for them. The other exists where a people are both 
qualified and willing to govern themselves, and this they do through 
agencies of their own free choice. Russia, Germany, and Italy be- 
long to the first class, with this qualification that, whereas the Rus- 
sians and Italians are, for sundry reasons, unfit for self-government, 
such is not the case with the Germans. The Germans are an able 
people, qualified for self-government if they desired it. An observer 
in Germany is impressed with the fact that these people, as a whole, 
do not want to govern themselves. They prefer being told what 
todo. They thrive under a strong hand. 

It is not meant to imply that nothing by way of material progress 
has been achieved while this sinister game has been going on. In 
Germany and Italy, at least, quite the reverse is true. Absolute 
monarchs who are efficient, as are those there in charge, can work 
wonders for their nationals. This they have done in these two coun- 
tries. Order has been established, magnificent highways and other 
public works have been built, the people have been put to work, and 
a general cleaning up has been effected. Travelers are accorded 
every courtesy and afforded every comfort. 

Should any other country be on the lookout for a thoroughly 
capable governmental coach of the absolute school, it might consider 
making an offer to one of these professionals. It must be under- 
stood, however, that if he accepts, he will insist on bringing with 
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him the unique strategy of fitting the national team out in togs that 
are stuffed with gun cotton and ribbed with dynamite sticks, a strat- 
egy that tends to discourage tackling by the opponents, and enhances 
the coach’s prestige. 

The world is highly gullible if it allows itself to be taken in 
and led to believe that the European situation turns on any point of 
real political philosophy. 








LEISURE AT HORTON 
S$. EARL DUBBEL 


EISURE at Horton was a golden opportunity for quiet read- 

ing and contemplation which the young John Milton enjoyed 
at his father’s country home after the academic years at Cambridge. 
Leisure at Horton is an ideal today for quiet reading and contempla- 
tion for those who wish to enrich their minds. The problem of 
leisure is a difficult educational problem of our day. Havelock Ellis 
in his most recent book, Questions of Our Day, says, “I am always 
hearing about the new leisure. There seems to be constant discus- 
sion about the best means of employing it.” And again, “Never 
before has the question of leisure attracted so much attention as 
today. With so many millions of unemployed people whose work- 
time has been converted into leisure-time the problem of leisure has 
become immediately urgent.” The new gospel of leisure is not 
only for the vast numbers of the unemployed but also for the vast 
numbers of workers whose leisure time is more abundant because 
working hours are fewer (mention is made of a “probable four-hour 
working day”). The author admits it will take a long time to ex- 
plore this problem fully; what makes him hopeful of a solution is 
such an attempt as is being made at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys to develop in the youth various avocational interests such as an 
interest in building stage-sets or making model airplanes—some in- 
terest that “may be of value throughout life.”” 

If one should have doubts about the efficacy of the new gospel of 
leisure—insofar as there will be a dependence upon doimg things— 
one is not likely to have doubts about the failure of the many “edu- 
cated” people to make a profitable use of the leisure they have had, 
as seen in a dearth of ideas and in an incapacity to enjoy an enriched 
life of the mind. One is reminded of the saying in the Scriptures 
that man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things that 
he possesses but in having a soul that is rich toward God. In Mil- 
ton’s day it was customary for the fortunate few to use their leisure 
for the enrichment of the mind according to the classical ideal. This 


* Havelock Ellis, Questions of Our Day (New York, 1936), pp. 206, 286. 
® Ibid., p. 190. 
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ideal was cast aside by the machine age, which revolutionized not 
only the customs and methods of living but also the educational proc- 
esses, so that the aim of education came to be to train men for efh- 
ciency in dealing with things. Now that the machine age has pro- 
vided more and more leisure, the failure of its educational processes 
has become apparent, a failure that seems like a betrayal of those 
whom the machine age has been educating, for its educational proc- 
esses have developed scant resources of mind for the wise use of 
leisure. Many “educated” people today are at a loss during their 
leisure time; having scant intellectual and spiritual resources on 
which to depend, they try to find satisfaction in things and receive 
no abiding satisfaction from spiritual realities. 

And little wonder, for instead of aiming at developing insight 
into spiritual realities, the aim of our educational system has been “to 
grasp the multifarious present,” as an educator has well said. “Our 
immediate problems absorb and demand our entire powers. We 
are unable or unwilling to sacrifice time and effort to acquire first 
principles before attacking current problems. . . . In education the 
vain effort to grasp and comprehend the expanding present is crowd- 
ing out the study of the past, with a consequent loss of inherited 
standards and values. In our confused and complex world we sadly 
lack unifying norms; and the more we lack them, the more we dis- 
card them.” 

Now one of the ways to acquire first principles and gain insight 
into unifying norms is to enter into the rich heritage of the past by 
reading thoughtfully the literature of the masters who themselves 
had insight. This indeed would be in accord with the classical ideal 
of leisure, where leisure meant an opportunity to reflect on what 
one has gleaned from his study of literature. For myself there is 
nothing that suggests more alluringly the advantage of this thought- 
ful reading of literature than the example of the youthful Milton 
retiring to Horton, where he used his leisure as a “gentleman- 
reader,” his purpose in reading the classics being to enrich his mind 
and develop symmetrically his personality, a purpose which every 
one might well aim to have for his own reading. This would pro- 
vide a training for the mind which, although it was only for the for- 


*From a letter to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin by Dean P. Lockwood of 


Haverford College, 1935, on the occasion of a controversy over the requirement 
of Latin. 
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tunate few in Milton’s day, is now practicable for every diligent 
person. 

One is tempted to wonder if the eager reading today of contem- 
porary literature is developing in the minds of readers a discriminat- 
ing judgment of values and a consequent growth in wisdom. Unless 
one is content to build his personality on the shifting sands of relativ- 
ism, it is dificult to see how any alert young mind could gain wisdom 
by reading, say, many of the novelists of our generation, the great 
majority of whom know nothing of any principles in the realm of the 
spirit that are absolute, who know nothing of truth as absolute, but 
with whom truth is like opinion, “only a glimpse of some momen- 
tary aspect of the flux, no sooner beheld than lost in the flowing 
stream of impressions,” who oppose to a needful regard for standards 
of right the free expression of their temperamental selves, or as one 
sees in the proletarian novelists, the dogmatic expression of a power- 
ful economic determinism. But I suspect that much of the feverish 
reading of the latest books does not savor of a hungering after wis- 
dom, but doubtless only a hungering to keep up with the books that 
are being talked about! 

Now at Horton, Milton was reading books in order to enlarge 
his mind. He read and meditated on the Bible and on Homer and 
Plato and Sophocles and the other masters, perfecting his knowledge 
of the great principles of living and developing his judgment so that 
later in the solitude of his blindness he was able to incorporate his 
wisdom in immortal poetry. What Mr. P. E. More has said of 
Peter Sterry, the Platonist philosopher of Milton’s day, might just 
as truly be said of Milton himself, that “he studied and meditated 
and wrote in that sort of peaceful and protected, yet not ignoble, 
otium which was so beautiful a feature of the age.” 

Horton, where Milton spent six years following his seven years 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, was completely secluded from the 
hustle and bustle of the workaday world, a bit of a village eighteen 
miles west of London, not far from Windsor Castle. According to 
Masson, here was an ideal place for quiet and solitude. “One could 
lie under elm trees on a lawn, or saunter in meadows by the side 
of a stream, or walk along quiet roads well hedged, or deviate into 
paths leading by farm-yards and orchards. The occupations of the 
place were wholly agricultural. . . . He could walk from Horton to 
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the neighboring village of Datchet, with Windsor Castle fixing the 
eye all along the road, and thence either to Windsor itself, past 
Datchet mead, where fat Sir John was tumbled into the Thames 
out of the buck-basket, or aside to academic Eton, where Sir Henry 
Wotton ruled the college as provost.” Milton wrote later in life 
of his having had at Horton “every advantage of leisure” when he 
“perused the Greek and Latin classics.” His life was by no means 
a monotonous and ascetic devotion to serious literature, for he fre- 
quently went on a jaunt to London, just as in the next century Dr. 
Johnson enjoyed diversions from his life in London by going on a 
jaunt to Oxford or Lichfield. The life at Horton was diversified 
also by social contacts with choice families and talented people, which 
the production of such poems as the Arcades and Comus reveals. 

Milton’s ideal of Horton is well expressed in his Latin poem, 
“To My Father,” where he speaks (in Masson’s translation) of his 
father as “desiring to see my mind grow richer by culture Far from 
the city’s noise, and here in the depths of retirement Left at my 
own sweet will amid Heliconian pleasures, Lettest me walk all 
day as Apollo’s bosom-companion.” Leisure spent in fellowship with 
Apollo led to a growing love of the beautiful. In a letter to Diodati 
near the close of his retirement at Horton, Milton says that God 
has “instilled into me, if into anyone, a vehement love of the beauti- 
ful. Not with so much labor, as the fables have it, is Ceres said 
to have sought her daughter Proserpina as it is my habit day and 
night to seek for this idea of the beautiful, as for a certain image of 
supreme beauty, through all the forms and faces of things (for 
many are the shapes of things divine) and to follow it as it leads me 
on by some sure traces which I seem to recognize.” This period of 
enriching fellowship with ideas of the beautiful had a mellowing 
effect upon Milton, who by temperament was disposed to be com- 
bative in disputation, for as Masson says, speaking of L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, “In the fact that two such poems of pure and unper- 
turbed phantasy were written by Milton at this particular period of 
his life we seem to have an indication that, in his retirement at 
Horton, he was laying to sleep for the time certain dogmatic ele- 
ments in his temper.” 

Although Milton entered heartily into the riches of the Renais- 
sance culture of Greece and Rome, he entered no less heartily into 
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the riches of the great Christian tradition. The parish church at 
Horton, a stone structure several centuries old, stood hard by Mil- 
ton’s home, and must have suggested just the right atmosphere for 
reflection. Milton is only one of many who learned within the 
shadow of the Church to practice the high art of genuine leisure. 
Here Milton heard those immortal strains of music, 


That undisturbed song of pure content, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 
To him that sits thereon 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee; 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly. 


After a quiet reflection on the great Christian verities, Milton 
was able to express his triumphant faith while lamenting the loss of 
his friend Edward King. 


Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more; 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor .. . 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves... 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 


It would be difficult for any one to respond to the teaching of 
Holy Writ who does not know how to practice the art of leisure, 
for the appeal everywhere therein is to quietness and peace of mind. 
The Saviour said, “My peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” The great Apostle urged his Thessalonian 
converts to “study to be quiet.” Without quietness one will miss 
the still small voice. It was a man who had learned to be quiet 
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before God who was able to pray, “Lord, make me to know mine 
end, and the measure of my days, what it is: that I may know how 
frail lam. Behold, thou hast made my days as a handbreadth, and 
mine age is as nothing before thee.” It was a quiet man who said, 
“] wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait: and in his word do I hope.” 
It is doubtful if anyone will practice being quiet unless he has some- 
thing in his mind worth contemplating. If we would find our 
satisfaction today in spiritual realities and would grow in wisdom by 
acquiring first principles, then there is need for us to feed our minds 
with true wisdom. An acquaintance with the saints and sages enables 
us the more readily to practice the quiet life of contemplation. 
Milton’s opportunity need not be thought of as beyond the reach 
of most of us, for in essence it consisted of his recognizing unmis- 
takably that an acquaintance with the masters of literature would de- 
velop his mind and consisted also of his using diligently his privilege 
of leisure. There is no lack of illuminating examples of persons who 
like Milton recognized this need of an acquaintance with the masters 
and who found time to do their reading. One thinks of that Apostle 
of the Quiet Life, Abraham Cowley, who out of his own experience 
in retirement from the world wrote that if one is to enjoy the quiet 
life he “must have continual recourse to learning and books for 
fresh supplies.” One thinks of the assiduity of Alexander Pope in 
storing his mind with facts and images by his wide reading. As 
Dr. Johnson says of Pope when he was a young man, “he was inde- 
fatigably diligent and insatiably curious,” spending his time over his 
books. One recalls also the practice of Dean Swift in spending seven 
years at intensive reading after he had received his bachelor’s degree 
at Dublin. Dr. Johnson, as a youth, read more than the five hours 
a day he later was to prescribe for other young people. English 
literary history of the classical period abounds in examples of per- 
sons who knew the secret of leisure. In the history of American 
culture the practice of leisure was long an orthodox practice, and 
Emerson declared that the “necessity of solitude was organic.” It is 
encouraging to the active youth of our day to recall that Benjamin 
Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, and James A. Garfield in their boyhood 
during the years when they were working found time to read books 
of the masters which gave them their vision. Phillips Brooks recog- 
nized the need of a Horton in his life after he was graduated from 
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Harvard and had tried his hand at teaching, and while a student in 
the theological seminary at Alexandria he read intensively the Greek 
and Latin classics and also the masters of English literature. Another 
interesting example is seen in the practice of Calvin Coolidge, who 
after graduation from college read much of Milton and of Shake- 
speare and translated into English the orations of Cicero, and also 
read the whole of Dante in the original Italian, which he did not 
finish until after he was married. 

I have seen the accomplishment of this ideal of having a Horton 
in the midst of a busy life among some of my acquaintances. A 
young woman during the years she did the housekeeping for her 
family found time to read not only all the prominent books of con- 
temporary literature, but also many of the immortal works which 
reflect the wisdom of the ages. As a result, she has an intelligent 
acquaintance with the Bible, and with the Jliad, the Odyssey, some 
of the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, the Divine Comedy, 
Goethe’s Faust, the plays of Shakespeare, Boswell’s Life, and the 
poetical works of such poets as Milton, Tennyson, and Browning, 
greatly to the enlargement of her world. There is much to be said 
for the old-fashioned family life in which a love of good books was 
fostered as one of the prime interests of the home. Incidentally, 
one may wonder if the enriched life of the mind has not been im- 
paired by the abandonment of the “quiet hour” such as our parents 
and grandparents observed on Sundays. Think of the serenity of 
those Sunday afternoons in the boyhood home of Professor Bliss 
Perry when his father spent the afternoons reading Milton! 

My own practice in having a Horton while teaching in college 
has been to find time, especially during the summer vacation, for 
reading immortal works of literature along with reading some con- 
temporary literature. To be sure, a sensible person reserves time for 
“tasting” and when there is warrant, to his great delight, for “read- 
ing with diligence” new books. But few things make for a pleasanter 
recollection of emotion or for a gradual growth in wisdom than a 
quiet fellowship with the masters. 

It is a gradual growth. Leisure devoted to the assimilation of 
the wisdom of the ages means a gradual development of the mind, 
as we see in the slow development of Milton. When a friend 
caviled at him over his slow development and what seemed an aim- 
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less course in life, Milton’s reply, written during his stay at Horton, 
expressed his philosophy of educating the soul; for, instead of has- 
tening his development, “I take no thought of being late, so it give 
advantage to be more fit, for those that were latest lost nothing 
when the master of the vineyard came to give every man his hire.” 
In our day when many young people are obliged because of economic 
necessity to hasten through college in order to obtain the degree 
which will enable them to earn a living, it would be regrettable if 
such a procedure should blind them to the fact that one cannot ac- 
quire real education in a hurry, and to the fact that insight into first 
principles is an essential of real education. 











THE BUENOS AIRES PEACE CONFERENCE 
OF 1936 
J. FRED RIPPY 


I 


HE government at Washington seems to be following a two- 

fold motto: keep the Americas out of war and keep war out 
of the Americas. Inevitably arguments will arise with reference to 
the best methods of attaining these goals, especially that of keeping 
the Americas clear of an Asiatic or a European conflict. Some will 
contend that the best way to keep the Americas out of war would 
be to keep war out of the world. Others will argue that strict iso- 
lation will be the best means of arriving at this pacific objective. 

But with reference to the appropriateness of this objective there 
appears to be little argument. Probably at no time in its history has 
the United States been so determined to avoid involvement in war. It 
was with this purpose in mind that Congress adopted in August, 1935, 
temporary measures to safeguard the neutrality of this nation in 
face of the conflict between Ethiopia and Italy. And it was with 
the same end in view that in face of the war clouds gathering in 
Europe and Asia the original act of 1935 was extended for fourteen 
months and somewhat strengthened in February, 1936. The amend- 
ment of January, 1937, made the legislation applicable to civil as 
well as to international war. 

The neutrality law, as re-enacted, not only forbids the sale of 
arms and munitions to belligerents but also places an embargo on 
any loans to them. It serves notice, moreover, to American citizens 
that they will travel on belligerent vessels at their own risk. It does 
not, however, contain any prohibition against trade with belligerents 
in excess of the peace-time normal. Neither does it contain any 
provision with reference to the problem of the increase among neu- 
trals of commerce in goods whose ultimate destination may be a 
belligerent country. Nor could it furnish any means of preventing 
the development of sympathies or hostilities with reference to one 
group of belligerents or the other. 

There are not a few who believe that this legislation goes too 
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far, especially in making the embargo on war supplies and loans 
mandatory for the President. They argue that the matter should 
be left to his discretion. There might be cases in which loans could 
be made and arms and munitions sold to the belligerents without 
involving the United States in the war, or a situation might arise in 
which the national interest could be served by applying the embargo 
against one set of belligerents and not against the other. 

There are also a large number who assert that the legislation 
does not go far enough. They contend that mandatory restrictions 
should be placed on all commerce with belligerents—contraband and 
non-contraband—as well as upon trade with neutrals in war zones, 
or that we should adopt a “trade-at-your-own-risk” policy or even 
a “cash-and-carry” policy with reference to belligerents and war- 
zone neutrals. 

It is likely that the maintenance of our neutrality and isolation 
at a time when several of the great powers are locked in a death 
struggle will require more limitations on our commerce than merely 
the embargo on “arms, ammunition, or implements of war” provided 
in the neutrality acts of 1935 and 1936. Whether these more rigid 
restrictions can be enforced only time can reveal. 

The United States is by no means as self-contained as many are 
inclined to assume. In 1914 we produced eighteen commodities 
which depended on foreign markets for more than 10 per cent of 
their sales, and in 1929 twenty-four of our products were dependent 
for more than 10 per cent of their sales on foreign markets. In many 
instances the percentages of these commodities sold abroad ranged 
from twenty to sixty: cotton, tobacco, lard, rosin, turpentine, copper, 
typewriters, heavy machinery, and so forth. And this is only one 
side of the picture. Imports also must be considered. We must 
import, for instance, coffee, tea, bananas, cocoa, sugar, rubber, raw 
silk, and sisal hemp; we depend almost entirely on foreign sources 
for eight minerals: antimony, chromite, manganese, nickel, tin, as- 
bestos, nitrates, potash; and we are partially dependent on foreign 
sources for eleven others." 

The loss of a considerable portion of our foreign trade has been 
in no small measure responsible for our depression, and a vigorous 


* For a fuller discussion of this phase of the subject, consult my article, “Foreign 
Markets and the Economic Position of the United States,’ The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XXXIV, 15-22 (Jan., 1935). 
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effort is being made to recover our external markets. But a general 
war followed by self-imposed trade restrictions designed to avoid 
being plunged into hostilities is sure to result in further depression 
and suffering. This road to neutrality and peace will require rigid 
discipline and Spartan fortitude. 

Nevertheless, in view of the new light which we have on the 
causes and expense of our embroilment, in view of the possibility of 
reducing our temporary suffering by careful attention to our trade 
with a hundred and twenty million people in Latin America, and 
in face of what appears to be a thorough determination on the part 
of the people of the United States, it is not entirely unlikely that 
such a course will be followed, and that it may enable the United 
States to avoid participating in the next general war. If, however, we 
should become involved again as on previous occasions, and if civiliza- 
tion should survive the ordeal, perhaps all the participants will be so 
weakened and chastened that they will flock once more to the 
League of Nations, and make it effective. Perhaps the nations of the 
earth will then be convinced that world-organization is the only al- 
ternative to world-catastrophe. 


II 


The meaning of the proceedings at Buenos Aires will become 
reasonably clear if the dual purpose of the United States is kept 
in mind. With the intention of keeping war out of the Americas, an 
attempt was made to strengthen Pan-American peace devices so 
that the American states would be prevented from engaging in 
hostilities with one another. With the view of keeping the Americas 
out of a general European or an Asiatic war, an effort was made to 
define the policy which Pan-America ought to adopt with reference 
to such a tragic conflict. 

To describe the Inter-American Peace Conference which met at 
Buenos Aires during the closing weeks of 1936 as either a success or 
a failure would be little short of arrogant. For the moment a pre- 
cise judgment is impossible. Owing to the structure of the gov- 
ernments of Pan-America, such conferences are capable of pre- 
liminary action only. They can do no more than sign agreements 
and make recommendations. Their work must be ratified by the 
home governments, especially the appropriate legislative bodies of 
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the twenty-one republics involved. No doubt the delegation from 
the United States failed to achieve all of its objectives, but good 
faith demands open-minded discussion, adjustment, and compromise 
when necessary; and the fact that Hull, Welles, and their asso- 
ciates failed to accomplish all that they had hoped may or may not 
affect the success of the assembly. The primary purpose of the Con- 
ference was the promotion of peace, and there were honest differences 
of opinion with reference to the means of attaining this end. On 
some points the Washington diplomats found it expedient to yield, 
but amid the confusion of this epoch none but a prophet can know 
whether their yielding helped or injured the cause. More or less 
significant action was taken on many subjects. 

To begin with the somewhat intangible, one may note that the 
friendship of Latin America already won by the policy of the “good 
neighbor” was in no way impaired. On the contrary, many ex- 
pressions of warm cordiality indicate that friendly ties were strength- 
ened. And in the realm of cultural relations many plans were set 
in motion which can hardly fail to produce favorable results. Per- 
haps the most important among them was that providing for the in- 
terchange of students and professors among all the twenty-one inde- 
pendent nations of America. One may note also the evident attempts 
of both Roosevelt and Hull to strengthen the faith of the Hispanic- 
American peoples in democratic procedures, attempts which, because 
of the great prestige of these leaders as well as of the nation which 
they represent, will doubtless be influential. For in spite of the 
difficulties which our neighbors have encountered in their efforts to 
follow the democratic system, they have been loath to abandon the 
democratic ideal. Many a dictator has ruled Spanish America dur- 
ing the last century, and even now four-fifths of the republics are 
under dictatorships. Yet few have renounced their faith in democ- 
racy. At best the dictators are considered a sort of necessary evil; 
perhaps even the dictators themselves would admit that their system 
is merely an intermediate stage along the path which will lead ulti- 
mately to actual democratic republics. Certainly they would have 
made this admission until recently when the states of Europe began 
their dictatorial régimes. In view of the circumstances, it was well 
for Roosevelt and Hull to become advocates. The faith of the 
neighboring peoples needed to be strengthened, and there was little 
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danger of giving offense, even to the men who had departed from 
the American system. 

In the economic field something was accomplished also. Senti- 
ment for the lowering of trade barriers as well as for equality of 
national treatment in commercial agreements was reiterated, and 
the importance of better means of communication was emphasized, 
especially the Pan-American Highway. Moreover, plans were made 
for the establishment of certain permanent inter-American economic 
agencies. 

International friendships, cultural contacts, community of political 
ideals and commercial interchange, according to the view of Sec- 
retary Hull and the delegation from the United States, are all in- 
fluences tending toward peace, particularly when democracies are 
involved. But it is unlikely that exhortations, recommendations, 
resolutions, and agreements regarding these subjects constituted the 
most significant phase of the conference. For the primary purpose 
of the assembly was the promotion and maintenance of peace, a proc- 
ess which requires not only good will, pleasant associations, common 
political ideals, and profitable interchange of commodities, but pacts 
and pledges and political mechanisms as well. 

In these important matters progress was made difficult by di- 
vergence of views. The issue which tended to deadlock the con- 
ference was apparently never baldly stated, but it was none the less 
real. It was the question whether there should be set up in the 
Americas a practically independent international system or merely a 
regional understanding co-ordinated with the League of Nations. 
In more concrete terms it was this: What should be the collective 
policy of the American nations toward war? 

Any one of four possible courses might have been followed: (1) 
An active policy which would have sought to determine and punish 
the aggressor. Some of the Hispanic American delegates, with the 
head of the Argentine delegation as their leader, favored such a 
policy, and their attitude was consistent with the pledges involved 
in their League membership. The policy of the United States, 
however, seems to be that of according the same treatment to all 
belligerents. (2) The traditional neutral policy which would have 
attempted to define the rights of neutrals with the view of enforcing 
them. This, too, would have been a policy of action, but such a pol- 
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icy was apparently not considered at Buenos Aires. America seems 
to be on the point of discontinuing the old struggle for traditional 
neutrals’ rights. (3) A more passive policy which would neither 
attempt to discriminate among the belligerents nor undertake to 
enforce the rights of neutrals as previously defined, but rather would 
renounce these rights temporarily and endeavor to limit neutral 
contacts with the war zone by means of embargoes on arms, muni- 
tions, implements of war, and loans, and possibly in other respects 
also. This is the policy which the Washington delegation, in har- 
mony with national neutrality legislation, went to Buenos Aires to 
advocate. (4) Abstention from any agreement in advance, save 
merely an agreement to have recourse to consultation when war 
actually breaks out. In the end, this is essentially the policy which 
the conference adopted. 
III 


In the United States neither the staunch isolationists nor the 
friends of the League of Nations will be satisfied with the result. 
The isolationists will be critical of some of the Hispanic American 
states, and especially Argentina. The friends of Geneva will be 
disposed to lament the Roosevelt administration’s lack of vision, or 
at any rate the alleged short-sighted provincialism of the people and 
Congress of this country who hold the administration in check—the 
United States Senate in particular. 

No doubt the isolationists have asked why some of the Latin- 
American leaders are so devoted to the League. For the historian 
the answer is clear. Sixteen of our neighbors belong to that or- 
ganization and are therefore bound by the pledges of its Covenant. 
Many of the leaders of Hispanic America have acquired the habit 
of facing toward Europe. They have looked to the Old World for 
immigrants, commerce, and capital, and they have sought prestige 
through participation in European conferences. They still cling 
to the hope that the League will afford them security, and security 
has been their long quest. It was this quest in the main that led 
them to engage in the American international movement, a move- 
ment signalized by more than a hundred congresses and conferences 
since the first of them assembled in Panama in 1826. And it was 
mainly this quest which caused them to join the League of Nations 
soon after it was organized. 
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If the isolationists of the United States insist that the League is 
a broken shield, some of the Hispanic-American leaders will remain 
unconvinced. The League of Nations has inspired fervent hopes in 
Latin America, hopes which they are slow to abandon. They seem 
to feel that the League may yet be strengthened and made effective, 
and they wish to avoid any step which may tend to injure an or- 
ganization that promised so much for comparatively small and weak 
nations dependent upon international pledges and morality for their 
security in an armed world. 

If the isolationists argue further that the United States will 
afford them the security which they seek, and point to the Monroe 
Doctrine in the course of their argument, the Latin Americans will 
reply that the Monroe Doctrine is not a satisfactory guaranty. With 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine as an element of security they 
may raise the following objections: (1) The United States may not 
always be able to shield them from aggression; (2) the United 
States may not always be willing to shield them from aggression, 
for the United States is likely to interpret the doctrine largely in 
its own national interest; the Washington government will be dis- 
posed to act in behalf of Hispanic-American security only when it 
deems its own security to be directly involved; (3) a unilateral policy 
like the Monroe Doctrine tends to make the power that applies it 
dominant and domineering; (4) the Doctrine contains no pledge of 
security for the Latin-American states against the United States. 

This reply contains at least a hint of distrust! But it is a dis- 
trust which the historian can understand. In the past the people 
of Hispanic America have certainly looked upon the United States 
as an actual and potential threat to their security—and not without 
good reason. Compare a map of the United States in 1783 with 
a map of its territorial possessions in 1916, for instance. It must 
be admitted that most of this expansion has taken place at the ex- 
pense of Spain and Spanish America. Recall also our numerous 
interventions in Latin America and our Caribbean protectorates. The 
change in our policy is recent, very recent. In fact, the Good Neigh- 
bor policy is an infant of no more than four years. For the present 
and the immediate future the leaders of Latin America are almost 
convinced that they need have no fear, but they know their history. 
It is hard for them to forget it. 
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Their attitude at Buenos Aires seems to have been as follows: 
They gladly accepted our renewed pledges of self-restraint—both 
our formal renunciation of territorial conquest and our declaration 
against the use of force in the collection of pecuniary claims—and 
were eager to make these pledges as binding as possible. Although 
some of their delegations were in favor of an American League of 
Nations and an American Court of Justice, many others did not wish 
to detach themselves from the League in any way. They desired 
to avoid weakening the League even by implication, but they were 
willing to avail themselves of any other means of security which 
might be had without violating their pledges to the Geneva organiza- 
tion. Some of them also feared the effects of an embargo on all 
belligerents during a general war. Within these limits they went 
almost as far as they could. 


IV 


And it is probable that they have helped to promote the cause of 
peace. Consultation was the keynote at Buenos Aires. Consultative 
agreements were made with reference to four important situations: 
(1) a war in the Americas—namely, between American states; (2) 
a war outside of the Americas which tends to threaten the peace of 
this hemisphere; (3) a war between a non-American and an Ameri- 
can nation; and (4) an emergency within an American state which 
threatens to provoke intervention on the part of any other state, 
whether European, Asiatic, or American. 

All this has been done without injury, it would seem, to the 
League of Nations. Whether the diplomats should have ignored 
the League and taken further steps toward the organization of an 
entirely independent international system in the New World is a 
question upon which there will doubtless be sharp disagreement in 
this country. At any rate, the United States and the countries of 
Hispanic America may now pursue a policy of watchful waiting with 
reference to the League and its capacity to preserve the peace of the 
world, especially the peace of Europe. The previous policy of the 
United States may have injured the Geneva peace mechanism, but 
it was not injured at Buenos Aires. It was probably not injured 
even by the refusal of the Washington diplomats to vote in favor 
of co-ordinating the Kellogg-Briand and the Saavedra Lamas peace 
pacts with the Geneva peace devices. Such a step, whether wise or 
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unwise, the delegation of the United States was not expressly au- 
thorized to take either by the national executive, or by Congress, or 
by the American people who had just returned Roosevelt to the 
White House by an overwhelming majority. 

Moreover, the scope of the Monroe Doctrine—that pronounce- 
ment which has often caused so much bitterness in Latin America— 
has been expressly reduced by these consultation agreements. No 
longer can the United States (provided the work of its delegation 
is ratified by the Senate), without violating its word of honor, in- 
tervene in Latin America in order to remove grounds and pretexts 
for European or Asiatic intervention. And the collective security 
convention as well as the joint declaration of solidarity binds the 
United States to resort to consultation in case of any foreign men- 
ace to the peace of Pan-America. If these pledges mean anything, 
they would seem to indicate that the Monroe Doctrine is no longer 
the unilateral policy of the United States to be invoked solely at 
the discretion of the Washington government. It thus appears that 
the first step in the Pan-Americanization of the Monroe Doctrine 
has been taken. 

The present writer has no disposition, however, to exaggerate 
the achievements at Buenos Aires. Ardent and impatient friends 
of peace will consider these consultative agreements no more than 
short and possibly insignificant steps toward the goal which they 
envisage. At least they seem to be steps in the right direction, and 
in view of the not wholly unjustifiable sentiments and attitudes in 
the United States and Hispanic America, it appears that little more 
could have been done. Future progress must depend upon judi- 
cious diplomacy backed by popular enlightenment and sympathy. 
The test will come when emergencies arise. Consultation with ref- 
erence to the Monroe Doctrine or any other situation which menaces 
the peace of Pan-America may lead to harmony and effective col- 
lective procedure, or it may result in discord and frustration. We 
cannot pierce the veil of the future. We can only try to prepare 
ourselves for it. 











THE RELIGIOUS APPEAL OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MASTERPIECES 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 


REAT MEN before great monuments express great truths, 
provided they are not taken too solemnly.” In these words 
Henry Adams stated a truth which he himself proved as did Ernest 
Renan before him. The greatest architectural monuments move the 
sensitive observer of understanding intelligence to the depths of his 
soul—even to prayer—beautiful fervent prayer later made audible 
to the world. 

The last two generations have afforded perfect examples of this 
supreme power of great architecture. Two men of different char- 
acter, life, nationality, and interests have been sublimely affected by a 
great building. Each one has left an artistic literary expression of 
the prayer that rose in his heart, when his highly cultivated sensitive 
being responded to the “frozen music” of that oldest of arts, as 
embodied in the masterpieces of the Greek and the Gothic architec- 
tures. 

The study of all civilizations leads to the conclusion that there 
are just two original styles of building, the Greek and the Gothic. 
To be more definite, the horizontal or the rectangular style reached 
its perfect manifestation in classical Greece, in the flawless Parthenon, 
the temple to Athene on the Acropolis at Athens. Though now in 
fragmentary ruins as the result of enemies and friends, wars and 
museums, enough of this classical masterpiece has survived the 
twenty-five centuries to express clearly to the intelligent spectator 
the essence of pre-Christian or so-called pagan culture. It repre- 
sents the ideal of perfect attainment—of the Greek balance or the 
happy equilibrium of the soul at peace with itself “whose will sees 
clear.” 

The Parthenon is the ancient architectural masterpiece par excel- 
lence. Other Greek temples are lovely and are better preserved, such 
as the Temple of Concord at Girgenti in that terrestial paradise in 
almond-blossom season known as Sicily, or like the Temple of Nep- 
tune at Paestum whose ancient roses no longer bloom between the 
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mountains and the sea. But while these have inspired lovely trib- 
utes from writers who admired them with pure emotion, it was the 
Parthenon that moved a French visitor in the nineteenth century to 
the best expression of worship and appreciation. 

The other kind of architecture, the pointed or ogival, that of 
oblique lines and curves, is the French Gothic, which shows many 
exquisite churches in northern France and many variations or adap- 
tations in Britain, Belgium, Spain, and Teutonic countries. The 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Chartres has probably the strongest claim 
to pre-eminence as the masterpiece of medieval ecclesiastical art; it 
is often recognized as having more points of surpassing excellence 
than any other one Gothic creation. Its first rank is not undisputed, 
however; just as the Christian ideal is one of change and growth, of 
continuous development from imperfect or partial beauty toward an 
ideal that is unattainable upon earth, so Christian or Gothic archi- 
tecture possesses the incomplete grandeur that is too varied to show 
all its beauties in any one building. 

Thus Rheims (before the World War) had the most admirable 
of all facades; Bourges has the transcendently exquisite apse; 
Beauvais has the ideal Gothic choir; and Chartres has the most of 
the lovely old stained glass. This last possession it is that constitutes 
the strongest claim of Chartres to the first place among cathedrals, 
for it adds the most striking beauty to the interior; and in the last 
analysis, the interior is the more important part of a Christian church. 
For the modern and the medieval worshiper retires inside his church 
with his fellow-men to commune with his God; while the ancient 
Greek felt divine power and beauty in nature and art, surrounded 
by the brilliant charm of Athenian vistas of pure columns and statues 
sparkling in that inspiring sunlight. 

Architectural beauty is an element that no powerful religion has 
disregarded. Every successful cult has been active in providing 
what it considered the finest buildings to assist the worshiper in his 
devotions. True beauty has done immeasurable service in turning 
man’s heart and thoughts toward the Divine. And the truest archi- 
tectural beauty has harmonized most closely with the best ideals of 
the religion that it served. It has expressed these ideals so well, so 
effectively that even alien spectators of strange faiths feel the appeal- 
ing charm and the compelling strength of the religion for which the 
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great architecture was designed. Thus the special effect of Greek 
temples is not limited to the inheritors of classical philosophy; nor 
is the medieval cathedral appreciated only by the Catholic whose 
faith remains the same as that of the thirteenth-century architects of 
Christendom. 

A modern scientifically skeptical Puritan Protestant from New 
England responded to the supreme appeal of Chartres cathedral with 
a “Prayer to the Virgin,” sublimely sincere and fervent. A French 
Catholic from the medieval church’s stronghold of Brittany, re- 
sponded to the supreme appeal of the Parthenon with a prayer to the 
Goddess Athene. The literary records of the human soul show few 
such striking parallels in esthetic experiences, and surely no more 
clear manifestations of the power of great architecture on apprecia- 
tive minds and hearts. 

Ernest Renan had an interesting life as philosopher, historian, 
philologist, writer, and traveler; but it cannot be reviewed here, ex- 
cept to remark that he was born in the ancient cathedral town of 
Tréguier in Brittany and was educated for the priesthood in the most 
Catholic of seminaries. In his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, 
he describes how Athens affected him when he saw it in his forty- 
second year (1865): 

“The impression that Athens made on me is much the strong- 
est that I have ever felt. Here was one place where perfection 
exists; two such places do not exist; Athens was the only one. I 
had never imagined anything like it. It was the ideal crystallized 
in Pentelic marble that showed itself to me. Up to that time, I had 
thought that perfection is not of this world. A single revelation 
seemed to me to approach the absolute. For a long time I had be- 
lieved no longer in miracles, in the true sense of the word; how- 
ever, the unique destiny of the Jewish people, culminating in Jesus 
and Christianity, seemed to me something after all exceptional. But 
here by the side of the Jewish miracle was the Greek miracle, a 
thing that has existed only once, which will never be seen again but 
whose effect will last eternally; a type of eterrial beauty with no local 
or national stain. Before my journey I knew well that Greece had 
created science, art, philosophy, civilization; but I had no measure 
for it. When I saw the Acropolis, I had the revelation of the divine, 
as I had the first time when I felt the Gospel live when I saw the 
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valley of the Jordan. . . . This revelation of true and simple gran- 
deur penetrated to the depths of my being. All that I had known up 
to that time seemed to me the awkward effort of a Jesuitical art, a 
rococo composed of silly pomp, of charlatanism and caricature. 

“It is principally on the Acropolis that these feelings beset me. 
An excellent architect with whom I had traveled used to say that 
for him the truth of the gods was in proportion to the solid beauty 
of the temples raised to them. Judged by this measure, Athene 
would be above all rivalry. What is amazing in fact is that the 
beautiful here is only absolute honesty, reason, even respect for 
divinity. The concealed parts of the building are as carefully worked 
as those that are seen. None of these deceptions that in our churches, 
particularly, are like a perpetual attempt to lead the divinity into 
error on the value of the thing offered. That seriousness, that rec- 
titude, made me blush for having more than once sacrificed to a less 
pure ideal. The hours that I passed on the sacred hill were hours of 
prayer. All my life passed again before my eyes like a general 
confession. An old paper that I find among my travel notes contains 
this: 


PRAYER THAT I MADE ON THE ACROPOLIS WHEN I HAD COME TO 
UNDERSTAND ITS PERFECT BEAUTY 


“O nobility! O simple and true beauty! Goddess whose wor- 
ship means reason and wisdom, thou whose temple is an eternal 
lesson in conscience and in sincerity—I am late in coming to the 
threshold of thy mysteries; I bring to thy altar much remorse. To 
find thee, I have had to make infinite search. The initiation that 
thou gavest to the Athenian, beginning with a smile, I have achieved 
through long effort and studious thought. 

“T was born, Goddess with the blue eyes, of barbarian parents, 
among the good and virtuous Cimmerians (Bretons) who live by the 
shore of a dark sea, bristling with wave-beaten rocks. There they 
scarcely know the sun; their flowers are marine mosses, seaweeds 
and colored shells that they find in the depths of the lonely bays. 
Clouds there seem to be colorless, and even joy there is a little sad; 
but cool fountains flow from the rock, and there the eyes of young 
girls are like those green fountains where the sky mirrors itself in 
the deep waving grasses. My forefathers, as far back as we can 
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trace, were devoted to distant voyages in seas that the Argonauts 
never knew. When I was young, I heard the songs of polar voy- 
ages; I was cradled in the memories of icebergs, seas of milk-white 
fog, islands where live only the birds, which sometimes sing but 
which darken the sky when they take flight all together. 

“Priests of a foreign cult [Christianity] from the Syrians of 
Palestine reared me. These priests were wise and holy. They 
taught me long stories of Cronos who created the world, and of his 
son who, they said, made a sojourn on the earth. Their temples are 
three times as high as thine, O Harmony, and like forests; only 
they are not solid; they fall into ruin after five or six hundred years; 
they are the fantasies of barbarians who imagine that they can do 
something good without the guidance of the rules that thou has 
traced for thy inspired ones, O Reason! But those temples used to 
please me; I had not studied thy divine art; I found God in them. 
There they sang hymns that I still remember: ‘Salvation, star of 
the sea . . . queen of those who lament in this vale of tears,’ or ‘Mystic 
Rose, Ivory Tower, Golden Mansion, Morning Star.’ 

“Wait, Goddess, when I recall these songs, my heart melts: I 
become almost an apostate. Forgive me this weakness; Thou canst 
not imagine the charm that those barbaric magicians have put into 
those verses, and how much it costs me to follow the simple truth. . . . 

“.. . Firm in thee, I will resist my fatal advisers; my sceptimism 
which makes me doubt the people; my restlessness of spirit which, 
when the true is found, makes me search still farther; my fantasy 
which, after reason has spoken, prevents my repose. Oh Leader, 
ideal that the man of genius incarnates in his masterpiece, I had 
rather be the last in thy mansion than the first elsewhere. Yes, 
I will hold to the stylobate of thy temple; I will forget all dis- 
cipline except thine, I will dwell like a stylite on thy columns, my 
cell will be thy architrave. But more difficult vow! For thee I 
will make myself, if I can, intolerant and partial. I will love only 
thee. I am going to learn thy language, and to forget the others. 
I will be unjust for all that does not touch thee: I will make myself 
the servitor of the last of thy sons. The actual inhabitants of the 
land, Greece, that thou gavest to Erechtheus, I will exalt them. I 
will try to like even their faults; I will persuade myself, O tamer of 
horses, that they are descendants of the horsemen who celebrate up 
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there, on the marble of thy frieze, their eternal festival. I will tear 
from my heart every fibre that is not reason and pure art. I will 
cease to cherish my weaknesses and to humour my fever. 

“Sustain my firm purpose, O Beneficent One; aid me, oh thou 
who savest! What difficulties I indeed foresee! What habits of 
mind I shall have to change! What charming memories I must 
tear from my heart! I will try, but I am not sure of myself. It 
is late that I come to know thee, perfect beauty. I shall have 
reverses, weakness. A philosophy, doubtless weak, has led me to 
believe that good and evil, pleasure and pain, the beautiful and the 
ugly, reason and folly blend into each other by gradations of color 
as indiscernible as those on the neck of a dove. Thus it becomes 
wisdom to love nothing and to hate nothing absolutely. If a society, 
if a philosophy, if a religion had possessed the absolute truth, that 
society, that philosophy, that religion would have conquered the 
others and would survive alone to the present hour. All those who, 
up to now, believed they were right are mistaken; we see it clearly. 
Can we, without foolish presumption, believe that the future will 
not judge us as we judge the past? 

“These are the blasphemies that are suggested to me by my 
deeply tainted spirit. A literatyre that like thine would be sound 
in every way would now rather excite only ennui. You smile at 
my naivete. Yet, ennui. ... We are corrupted; what is to be done? 
I will go farther, orthodox goddess, I will tell you the intimate de- 
pravity of my heart. Reason and good sense do not suffice. There 
is poetry in the frozen Strymon river and in the rapture of Thrace. 
Centuries will come when your disciples will pass for the disciples 
of ennui. The world is larger than you think. If you had seen the 
Polar snows and the mysteries of the Northern sky, thy forehead, Oh 
Goddess always calm, would not be so serene; thy broader counte- 
nance would embrace different kinds of beauty. Thou art true, pure, 
and perfect; thy marble has no blemish; but the temple of the 
Divine Wisdom, Santa Sophia, which is at Constantinople, also pro- 
duces a divine effect with its bricks. It is the image of the vault of 
heaven. It will crumble; but if thy cella had to be large enough 
to hold a throng, it would crumble too. 

“An immense river of forgetfulness draws us into a nameless 
gulf. Oh abyss, thou art the only God. The tears of all the peoples 
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are the true tears; the visions of all the sages hold a part of truth. 
All is down here only a symbol and a dream. Gods pass like men, 
and it would not be good if they were eternal. The faith that one 
has had must never be a chain. One has finished with it when one 
has carefully rolled it in the winding-sheet of purple wherein the 
dead gods sleep.” 

That experience of Ernest Renan before the greatest Greek tem- 
ple is paralleled in the next generation when the American Puritan 
Henry Adams, “quintessence of Boston,” worshiped the Virgin of 
Chartres—“the highest energy ever known to man, the creator of 
four-fifths of his noblest art.” As he wrote of himself in The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams, “he never doubted the Virgin’s force, since he 
felt it to the last fibre of his being, and could not more dispute its 
mastery than he could dispute the force of gravitation of which he 
knew nothing but the formula.” 

Henry Adams was for years a student of the thirteenth century, 
which he interpreted artistically and thoroughly in his masterpiece 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. He visited Chartres cathedral of- 
ten year after year; especially at Toussaint would he seek his Vir- 
gin’s shrine, exhilarated by the beauty and consolation he found 
there. As late as 1908 he wrote in a letter: “I was at Chartres yester- 
day to see whether I myself had changed. The day was gorgeous, 
and the sun too strong for the glass. I saw nothing to correct. After 
some ten years of reflection, it seems to me that I got it pretty right.” 
Earlier he had written: “Chartres, . . . no austerity there, inside or 
out, except in the old south tower and spire which still protests 
against mere humanity. . . . On the whole, as a combination of high 
merits, religious and spiritual; artistic, as architecture; technical, as 
engineering; for color, form, and thought; for elevation of idea and 
successful subordination of detail; I suppose Chartres is now the 
finest thing in the world.” 

According to the Memoir by his niece, Henry Adams’s “Prayer 
to the Virgin of Chartres” was found “after his death in a little 
wallet of special papers. It was apparently’ written just after the 
Chartres book (about 1904), and was shown by him to only one 
friend, ‘sister in the twelfth century’. One can understand that he 
did not care to publish it during his lifetime, for he never wished to 
lift the veil. In this prayer, Henry Adams makes an act of faith in 
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the Son’s divinity. . . . His soul had found a refuge in which it 
could stay forever.” 

Into his prayer to the Virgin, Adams incorporates the unique 
prayer to the Dynamo, as the “last of the strange prayers Humanity 
has wailed.” This is explained by a passage in his autobiography, 
where he describes his reaction to the fascination of the great gallery 
of machines at the Paris Exposition. As he grew accustomed to those 
enormous electrical machines, “he began to feel the forty-foot dyna- 
mo as a moral force, much as the early Christians felt the Cross... . 
Before the end, one began to pray to it; inherited instinct taught the 
natural expression of man before silent and infinite force.” The 
Christian Renan before the Greek temple reviewed more his own 
inner life; but Adams typifies the soul of humanity whose worship 
began before the Virgin, wandered to alien gods, but returns to her 
“majesty of grace and love.” 


PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN OF CHARTRES* 


Gracious Lady: 
Simple as when I asked your aid before; 
Humble as when I prayed for grace in vain 
Seven hundred years ago; weak, weary, sore 
In heart and hope, I ask your help again. 
* * * 


So, while we slowly rack and torture death 
And wait for what the final void will show, 
Waiting I feel the energy of faith 
Not in the future science, but in you! 


The man who solves the Infinite, and needs 
The force of solar systems for his play, 
Will not need me, nor greatly care what deeds 
Made me illustrious in the dawn of day. 
* * * 


But when, like me, he too has trod the track 
Which leads him up to power beyond control, 
He too will have no choice but wander back 
And sink in helpless hopelessness of soul, 
* Quoted by kind permission of, and by arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 


Company, publishers of Henry Adams’s works, including Letters to a Niece, in which 
this prayer is printed. 
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Before your majesty of grace and love, 
The purity, the beauty and the faith; 
The depth of tenderness beneath; above, 
The glory of the life and of the death. 
* * * 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 
With yours, which carried radiance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 
Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 


Help me to know! not with my mocking art— 
With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, your sight, your heart, 
And took from Him the Thought that Is—the Cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense,— 
With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 
Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 

The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God,— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 








AMERICAN ANCESTOR WORSHIPERS 
J. O. HERTZLER 


I 

MOST intriguing development in American history since just 

before the “turn of the century” has been the unusual, and, up 
to that time, most uncharacteristic interest of Americans in their own 
past. This has expressed itself in a widespread and persistent pre- 
occupation with antiques, amounting at times to an “antiquamania,” a 
rising enthusiasm for so-called “colonial” architecture, and, above all, 
a devotion to ancestors so profound and zealous that it has produced 
a cult of sizeable proportions. Among the older stocks there has been 
a rapid and abundant increase in the number of patriotic societies rest- 
ing on direct descent from colonial and other early American and 
European ancestors, a mounting membership in these organizations, 
a dynamic interest in genealogies and genealogical societies, and the 
rise of professional genealogists. 

While the dues-paying memberships have declined somewhat dur- 
ing the depression the interest in these activities has in no wise abated. 
In fact, ancestor worship has been a refuge to which many, bereft of 
purchasing power and socio-economic standing, have resorted for con- 
solation and for unimpeachable ego-identification. 

I have before me a list, not exhaustive, of 118 so-called patriotic 
societies. Some of them are purely polyglot veterans’ organizations, 
such as the American Legion with a 1935 membership of 839,603 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars with over 20,000, whose chief in- 
terest is preparedness propaganda, bonuses, pensions, and other vet- 
erans’ aid. But the great bulk are organizations made up of worship- 
ful descendants of early Americans and of Europeans who par- 
ticipated in significant historical, mainly military, events. Among 
them are to be found such suggestive names as the Order of Amer- 
icans of Armorial Ancestry, the Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
the Descendants of Signers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
National League of Huguenot Societies, the Military Order of the 
French Alliance, and the Military Order of the Frontier. Their 
memberships range from around 1,000 to approximately 175,000 in 
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the case of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

With the exception of the Pilgrim Society, organized in 1820, 
all of the well-known ancient-ancestor societies were organized in the 
late eighties, the nineties, or the first decade of the twentieth century. 
The National Society of Sons of the American Revolution was organ- 
ized in 1887. The Colonial Dames of America and the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution followed in 
1890. It is interesting to note that the Daughters of the American 
Revolution formed their organization in a pique due to the fact that 
the Sons of the American Revolution would not admit them to mem- 
bership. The National Council of the Daughters of 1812 came in 
1892, the Society of Mayflower Descendants and the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy in 1894, the National Society of Children of 
the American Revolution in 1895, the Order of Founders and Patri- 
ots of America in 1896, with the National Society of the Daughters 
of Founders and Patriots of America organized in 1902. These are 
only the more important or more widely known societies of this na- 
ture. All require for membership proof of descent from people hav- 
ing some sort of historical distinction. 

The growing passion for distinguished ancestry has given us so- 
cieties of super-exclusiveness. My list shows that there now exist 
among Americans “The Order of the Crown of America,” which 
admits only those “descended lineally and legitimately from the royal 
houses of the Old World”; the “Chevaliers de Hastings,” member- 
ship in which rests upon documentary proof of direct descent from 
one of the three hundred and fifteen knights who fought under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror at Hastings; “The Baronial Order of Runne- 
mede,” composing two classes of “knighthood”—first, one made up 
of the one hundred Founders of the Order, and, second, one com- 
posed of the “lineal male descendants of one or more of the twenty- 
five barons who were selected to be sureties for the proper observance 
of the statutes contained in Magna Charta”; “The Imperial Order 
of the Yellow Rose,” admitting only those of royal descent; “The 
Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in America,” open only to 
descendants of one “who enjoyed feudal rights in any of the Amer- 
ican Colonies prior to July 4, 1776 . . .”; and the “Scions of Colonial 
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Cavaliers,” composed of “Palatines” and “Landgraves” who are 
descendants of British nobles who fought for Charles I against Crom- 
well. These super-aristocrats are Americans. The ancestors of some 
of them helped draw up the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Constitution. Many of them would insistently maintain their ad- 
herence to the social philosophy and the democratic governmental 
principles that we approve as a nation. 

It may be remarked parenthetically at this point that the prestige 
that is supposed to justify ancestor worship rests on a very slender 
thread when we examine the actual biological-mathematical facts. 
They show it to be based largely on wishful and fabricated concep- 
tions. I have in mind, first, the principle of the geometric increase 
of ancestors by generations. If we allow three generations to a cen- 
tury—a modest estimate indeed in the light of the reproductive 
performance of people of earlier generations—we find that our wor- 
shipful contemporaries must glean their famed or identifiable an- 
cestors from an appalling number. For example, anyone now forty 
years of age had a possible sixteen adult ancestors at the time of the - 
American Revolution, 512 at the time of the Mayflower voyage, 
524,288 at the time of King John, the barons, the Magna Carta and 
the Battle of Runnemede (1215 A.D.), and those who found an an- 
cestor among the entourage of William the Conqueror in the Battle 
of Hastings in 1066—twenty-five generations ago—must distinguish 
them, if they can, from a possible 8,388,608 predecessors in that gen- 
eration. The other fact is the principle of regression, the essence of 
which is that extreme traits, good as well as bad—possibly the very 
ones upon which descendants rest their claims to distinction—tend to 
be reduced in strength, and all incline in the direction of universal 
mediocrity. 

This increasing interest in ancestor-worshiping societies, to con- 
tinue with our main thought, has given a tremendous impetus to 
genealogical research and genealogical societies, since their member- 
ship rests on genealogy. The second edition of American and Eng- 
lish Genealogies in the Library of Congress, published in 1919, con- 
sists of a list of genealogies primarily of American families. It 
records 6,965 published genealogies. I turn to the first ten pages of 
the A’s and find fifty-five genealogies listed. Of these, eleven either 
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give no date or were published prior to 1890, eleven were published 
in the nineties, and thirty-three since 1900. Selecting again ten pages 
in the H’s, including the branch of my own family that has been 
genealogized, I find fifty-nine listed. Of these, twelve either have no 
date given or appeared before 1890, eleven are in the nineties, and 
thirty-six since 1900. Any other section of the huge volume shows 
essentially the same results. I have it on the authority of two listed 
professional genealogists that the great interest in genealogy and the 
multiplication of societies has come since the World War. It is 
quite possible that a 1937 edition of the Library of Congress volume 
would show twice the number of genealogies found in the 1919 
edition. 

On April 4, 1930, the representatives of more than thirty family 
associations and genealogical societies near Boston met and founded 
the Federation of American Family Associations. One of the primary 
purposes of this federation was to counteract the activities of the more 
or less commercial genealogical agencies. The very fact of this com- 
mercialization is indicative of the popular interest. The Genealogical 
Directory of 1931, published under the auspices of this federation, 
lists 536 family associations, that is, associations compiling the authen- 
tic genealogies of families, and 250 professional genealogists. This 
is by no means all of the family associations; and I have seen an 
estimate of practising genealogists, professional, private, commercial- 
ized and otherwise, placed at 20,000. This may be an exaggeration, 
but my own feeling is that if all those who, for one reason or another, 
are more or less systematically compiling authentic or “made to 
order” genealogies are taken into consideration, the figure is nearer 
20,000 than 250. It is also worthy of note that according to a list 
compiled in 1932 there were sixty-two periodicals in this country 
devoted to genealogies and genealogical lore. 


II 


These backward-looking movements are the result of certain social 
and economic changes that have been occurring among us during the 
last fifty years, though certain common traits of human nature are 
also involved. Among these changes, the passing of the frontier and 
the pioneer has been significant. For nearly three centuries the dom- 
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inant features of American life had been its expansion, its ever chang- 
ing possibilities, and its hope and optimism. Each generation built 
its life attitudes around the possibility of a new career, a new wealth, 
and new associations on the new frontier always to the west of the 
one that just had been. This new frontier always offered new chal- 
lenges, new essential types of conquest, new social, economic, and 
political problems to be solved. The West always beckoned; life 
was fluid; there was a perennial rebirth; ideals came true. A Mis- 
souri Fourth of July orator in 1850 said: “With the Past we have 
literally nothing to do save to dream of it. Its lessons are lost and 
its tongue is silent. . . . Precedents have lost their virtue and all their 
authority is gone. . . . Experience can profit us only to guard from 
antiquated delusions.” 

As long as there was free land or cheap land any man could ad- 
vance his economic and social status. This tended to a fine democracy 
and an equality that checked the aristocratic influences of Europe and 
the eastern seaboard. This, combined with the abundance of oppor- 
tunity, elicited, nay, demanded self-expression, originality, creativeness 
and achievement, and produced a noble, natural individualism. Each 
individual was exalted, self-confident, and free, and yet the equal of 
all others. Finally, the frontier life was lived mainly in primary or 
face-to-face groups; as such it was based on good fellowship, sym- 
pathy, and understanding. But by the time of the nineties the fron- 
tier had practically disappeared. 

Paralleling the disappearance of the frontier, and perhaps indi- 
rectly connected with it, was the concentration of wealth, both in the 
hands of corporations and individuals. This change was making itself 
felt from the late sixties on, though it was not conspicuously noticeable 
until the nineties. With the “turn of the century” came also the 
diminishing returns in American agriculture. The combination of 
these and similar changes put an altogether different stamp on life 
for many people. It meant that a farm for every man was a thing 
of the past; self-sufficiency on the frontier as an alternative to indus- 
trial serfdom in the East had disappeared; the possibilities of quick 
and easy fortunes and “big chances” were rapidly diminishing; 
equality was fading and stratification was beginning to be felt; labor 
was feeling its relatively unequal position, and developing a group 
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consciousness that was showing itself in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and in numerous strikes and demonstrations; 
class and caste were appearing. American life was becoming settled, 
routinized, and graded with suddenness and with confusion. 

The most striking effect of these events was that they produced a 
skepticism about the present and a pessimism about the future. Hence- 
forth, the tomorrows were to be increasingly uncertain and prob- 
lematical. The population elements that had generation after 
generation provided the pioneers now turned to their past. The 
future had lost much of its glow; the past alone was secure. 


III 


While immigration into this country has now practically ceased 
to be a problem on account of almost complete restriction, the so-called 
“new” immigration is nevertheless still an important factor contrib- 
uting to the historical phenomena here considered. Up to 1882, the 
generally accepted dividing line between the “old” and the “new” 
immigration, 95 per cent of the immigration had been from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Belgium, France, Denmark, Ger- 
many, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. While 
these peoples were by no means homogeneous culturally or racially, 
they were all west and north Europeans; predominantly they were 
Nordics. They had been mingling racially and culturally for centuries 
in Europe. In this country, except for the Pennsylvania Germans, 
the Louisiana French, and here and there some Irish urban and 
German rural “pockets,” they had been assimilating each other 
through intermarriage, and producing a common colonial and frontier 
past, and a common cultural heritage of not entirely homogeneous, 
but certainly more or less compatible and harmonious, institutions, 
traditions, customs, and beliefs. They had produced, together, a 
nation. 

Since 1882 and down to the recent restriction acts the immigration 
has been predominantly of Mediterranean, Slav, and Asiatic stocks, 
coming from old Austria-Hungary, from Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, 
Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
Syria, and Turkey. When this new immigration got well under way 
after the depression of the nineties it assumed heretofore unknown 
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proportions. In the decade 1900-10, 8,795,386 people flocked to 
our shores, two-thirds of whom were south and east European and 
Asiatic. Even 1891-1900, with its serious depression, produced 
3,687,564. In the peak year, 1907, immigration assumed the amaz- 
ing total of 1,285,349, and in 1910, 1,041,570. In both these years 
81 per cent of the incomers were of the “new” immigration. In 
1914 it reached 1,218,480, and even in 1921, the year the first great 
restrictive act was passed and put into effect, it reached 805,228. 

There were several significant effects. These new hordes created 
an array of economic complications and indirectly contributed to the 
phenomena we are interested in. The chief difficulties were of a 
more sociological nature, however. These newer immigrants came 
from the more backward countries. They had been largely subject 
peoples and were clannish and relatively uneducated. They had a 
lower scale of living, different hygienic standards, diverse food and 
personal habits. Being highly prolific, they threw the older stocks 
with their declining birth rate into a panic. They congregated, largely 
due to our shortsightedness, in slums or the immigrant quarters of 
our cities, and offended our traditions and our proprieties. Expand- 
ing into one old residence district after another, they reduced rentals 
and land values, and broke up established neighborhoods, schools, 
and churches. They became occupational competitors, and made 
more acute the class distinctions developing since before the disappear- 
ance of the frontier. Their religious backgrounds, on the whole, 
were different. They came of races, in many instances, quite different 
from the original stocks and did not assimilate readily. Their cul- 
tural and racial loyalties were divided and diverse. They diluted 
the older American pioneer culture, destroyed or were impervious to 
some of its most precious ideals, and weakened its north European 
unity. They created a body politic of ever more diverse racial and 
cultural elements. These diversities still irritate. The combined 
effect has been to put the older stocks on the defensive. 

This clash has placed these older stocks in a very difficult position. 
They are committed to the democratic principles of their founder 
forefathers, “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” to the principles of 
toleration, recognition of all men, freedom of opportunity, and per- 
haps even the “melting pot.” Most of them would strenuously in- 
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sist that they believe unreservedly in these principles. But at the 
same time, as Horace Kallen has remarked, “Men . . . cannot change 
their grandfathers.” Secretly, and perhaps subconsciously and in- 
articulately, they object to America becoming a mosaic of the peoples, 
the standards and the institutions of many nations. They would like, 
deep down, to have all Americans united under the old traditions, 
Their reaction to this situation has taken various forms. Consciously 
they have avoided contact with the new stocks in various ways, organ- 
ized and otherwise. 

A reaction, militant, forceful, and concrete, has taken the form of 
the Immigration Restriction Acts—1921, 1922, 1924, and 1929—the 
progressive tendency of which has been almost completely to exclude 
the newer immigrant peoples. A more temporary reaction of this 
same type was the Ku Klux Klan soon after the World War, espe- 
cially its activities in the North. 

But the more subtle, inner, more private, more unconscious re- 
action, yet so general as to be observable throughout the breadth of 
the nation, though particularly in the great immigrant centers, is the 
identification of the older stocks with their past. Just as in the early 
stages the “new” immigration caused the older stocks to adhere even 
more rigidly to their standard of living and their restricted birth 
rate, so in later years, particularly since the war, it has led them to 
turn more and more to their past. Here is a refuge from heteroge- 
neity and an insulation against absorption in a chaotic whole, both for 
the individual and the clan. The good Daughter of the American 
Revolution, as a follower of American principles, can do American- 
ization work among the unassimilated, secure in the knowledge that 
she has unimpeachable uniqueness and abiding distinction based on the 
antiquity of her ancestry in this country. Thé older stocks, discon- 
certed, and perhaps inwardly outraged, by a heterogeneous and alien 
present, tie themselves to an older, more homogeneous, mainly Nor- 
dic, past. They revel in the sense of ancient dignities. 


Iv 
Another trend subtly. tending to throw the older middle class 


stocks upon their past is the increasing number of people taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for higher education. As a nation we 
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have always been committed to a policy of universal education, but 
only during the last half century or so have facilities been available 
for a college education for all. Now almost every state in the Union 
has a public university supported by taxation or subsidizes one or two 
colleges. Many municipalities have junior colleges, colleges with a 
four-year curriculum, and even universities. There are hundreds of 
denominational colleges engaged in cutthroat competition for stu- 
dents. In addition, there are the colleges supported by special 
foundations or by groups, such as the colleges for mountain whites, 
for Negroes, and the labor colleges. 

The availability of all of these facilities for higher education, com- 
bined with the increasing prosperity of the lower classes, the low rates 
of tuition, scholarships for different classes of students, loan funds, 
and other numerous financial aids and inducements have resulted in a 
vast increase in the numbers attending colleges and universities. They 
have also greatly increased the number of college graduates. In- 
creasingly these graduates are from the ranks of the older stocks that 
were relatively uncultured a half century ago, or from the newer 
immigrant stocks. It is commonplace fact that the great, almost 
overwhelming, increase in enrollments has been particularly notice- 
able since the World War. 

The prestige that once attached to higher education has become 
so widely diffused that it has lost its distinctive value. Noteworthy 
also is the fact that these newer educated people show themselves 
the intellectual equals of the older educated stocks, and by their educa- 
tion they become their economic and cultural equals. Furthermore, 
these newly educated people are not so bound by traditional concepts 
of culture and superiority, and are, therefore, often more adaptable 
to material and social changes, thus having, in many cases, a decided 
advantage in competition. This educational situation has also forced 
the older stocks and traditional upper middle classes to seek social 
security and personal distinction in their past. 


Vv 


The increasing anonymity of modern life is another factor mak- 
ing for ancestor worship. Population has been increasing, and as it 
has increased it has tended more and more to submerge the individual 
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and the family by bulking and by averages. “Mr. Average Citizen,” 
who is only a bit of convenient terminology, has come to take the 
place of the neighbors, Tom Smith and Bill Jones. The population 
has been more and more urbanized. In 1880 we were less than 30 
per cent urban; now nearly 60 per cent of us live in cities. Urban 
life is becoming more congested, more and more a matter of dis- 
appearing neighborhoods and of apartment-house life, and increasing 
heterogeneity and impersonality of populations. This, of course, 
means the disappearance of common fellowships, ready sympathy, 
understanding, and identity of the ego, except in more or less ex- 
ceptional cases. To this must be added the fact of the increasing 
mobility of our population, both within the city, and in the country 
as a whole. Many of us barely stay long enough in a given locality 
to develop a circle of friends. Finally, there tends to be a greater 
fluctuation in the destiny of individuals; competition in life is keener; 
clan support is not what it once was; the individual is more “on his 
own”; his position in life is more uncertain. 

The matter can be summarized by saying that we live in a world 
of people who have difficulty in establishing themselves—a world of 
vast numbers of “nobodies,” and one in which it is increasingly difh- 
cult to become “somebody.” In readjusting ourselves to this chang- 
ing situation there has been a great groping about for substitutes for 
the old groupings and associations that helped to identify the I’s. 
Human beings will not willingly be anonymous, unrecognized, with- 
out connections or distinction. They will struggle for identity and 
social place. Hence the increasing prevalence of social clubs, luncheon 
clubs, fraternal orders, cliques, and other groupings along class or 
interest lines. 

Again, however, a most notable way of insuring distinction is to 
ally oneself with one’s ancestors, if one has any that can be securely 
established. They provide unexcelled opportunities to “belong to 
something.” Reference has been repeatedly made to the rapid in- 
crease of ancestor-worship societies, both as to the number of organiza- 
tions and membership. These meet locally, regionally, and nationally 
at regular intervals, for purposes of mutual admiration and con- 
gratulation, and also to make America safe for the earlier arrivals. 

It may also be appropriate to reverse Lowell’s statement, “Time 
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makes ancient good uncouth,” to read, “Time makes ancient un- 
couthness good.” In many cases no one has ever heard of the 
ancestors of the worshipers. The only claim to distinction that many 
of these ancient worthies have is that they were caught, often against 
their will, in some event that turned out to have some historical sig- 
nificance, and that they reproduced consistently and abundantly. 
The records of some out-of-the-way New England or seaboard town 
show six prolific generations of a branching family tree, and lo! some 
modern has identified ancestors. It may also be stated with assur- 
ance that those ancestors who played the stellar réle in entirely jus- 
tifiable public hangings are rarely used as objects of worship. 


VI 


In general, the devotion to ancestors will continue and become 
stronger, because the conditions now cramping human nature will 
persist, and the social and economic forces and trends that have in- 
duced these social phenomena will become more evident and more 
acute as time goes on. Especially is this possible of the processes 
resulting in stratification, education, anonymity, and standardization. 

It is the very nature of human nature which causes the I’s in human 
association to struggle for recognition. Distinction for the individual 
is a fundamental part of this recognition. While many of us do lip 
service to the principles of democracy and equality, we must grant, 
when we candidly analyze our own inmost desires and promptings, 
that deep within us lies a craving for exclusiveness and distinction 
from the mass. In addition, we crave identification with groups or 
social currents that have significance or merit from one point of view 
or another. Ancestors will continue to satisfy these human needs. 

The devotion to colonial ancestors may also point to the likeli- 
hood of American culture continuing to be essentially Anglo-Saxon, 
or at least Nordic. The heat of the melting pot is not fusing the 
various contributory cultural elements, but merely attaching the 
newer foreign increments to the Anglo-Saxon core. Our fondest 
traditions seem to be eighteenth and early nineteenth century. The 
ideals that mean most to us came from Plymouth Rock and Boston 
Commons, from New York State and the Western Reserve, from 
along the Mississippi and around the campfires of the pioneers in the 
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West. Anything that opposes or tends to submerge these is stren- 
uously resisted, and only grudgingly accepted. 

There will continue to be a feeling of uncertainty regarding the 
future. More and more will we temper our expectations of it how- 
ever much we strive for new achievement and new recognition in it. 
We will turn to the past for assured and abiding social rating. Fur- 
thermore, as a population we are settling down; the stupendous 
changes wrought in our childhood and adolescence are past. We are 
becoming mature; we have outgrown our youth. A new type of life 
confronts us, individually and collectively. But, though grown up, 
we have not discovered the duties of our maturity, nor have we 
girded ourselves for meeting them. Instead of resolutely facing the 
challenging present and the inevitable future, we act like a young 
person at one stage of his early maturity when confused by the 
shock of new responsibilities. He takes refuge in his parents; we 
turn to our ancestors. 











RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS 
JEWISH FRIENDS 


CLEMENT VOLLMER 


ICHARD WAGNER and all his works are enjoying a revival 

of interest, in the new Germany of Adolf Hitler, that is 
comparable to the universal rebirth of interest in Goethe in 1932. 
Everywhere in the German-speaking countries in 1933 the fiftieth 
anniversary of the composer’s death provoked the most unstinted 
praise of his works and of his ideals, and Wagnerian music festivals, 
exhibitions, lectures, and celebrations were the order of the day. This 
enthusiasm was by no means entirely a result of the aroused nation- 
alism of Hitlerite Germany. It had rather been developing through 
the recent years of Germany’s humiliation, for a crushed and troubled 
people always returns to the graves and monuments of its departed 
great, to do homage to a happier and greater past. 

It is, however, possible to trace much of the new enthusiasm for 
Wagner back to his vigorous defence, some seventy-five years ago, of 
ancient Germanic culture, which has become one of the chief concerns 
of the new nationalism in Germany. There is evidence that from 
the day Hitler, at the age of twelve, first heard Lohengrin, he came 
under Wagner’s cultural influence, to such an extent in fact that he 
recently declared this influence to have been the original basis of his 
whole ideology and political development. Both Wagner and Hitler 
were motivated by the same fear that somehow Germanic culture was 
suffering from deterioration because of the infiltration of foreign racial 
cultures. They showed the same interest in uniting all the infinite 
discordant elements in Germany, tribal, religious, linguistic, indus- 
trial, into one solid co-ordinating unity, a so-called Volksgemeinschaft. 
Wagner, through art, and Hitler, through political organization, con- 
stantly strove to gather all Germans into one great loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. Bavaria, and particularly its beautiful capital Munich, 
became the mother soil in which each of these men developed their 
greatest latent powers. No less an authority than Hitler’s lieutenant, 
Dr. Goebbels, has declared that the cultural and racial philosophy 
of Wagner’s son-in-law, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, laid the basis 
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for the decisive cultural philosophy of National Socialism. The 
Wagnerian philosophy of Chamberlain cried out for some leader who 
would guide Germany from discordant destructive chaos into con- 
structive unity of purpose, and it is almost uncanny to note how 
closely the personality of Hitler fulfills the hope of the prophetic 
Wagner and his son-in-law. When Chamberlain, then a broken old 
man, met the vigorous young thirty-four-year-old Hitler in the fall 
of 1923, he looked upon the leader of modern Germany as the great 
hope of a reunited, rehabilitated cultural rebirth of the defeated 
nation. If it is therefore true that Wagner deeply influenced the 
present leader of Germany and that the composer’s aversion to what 
he termed “Jewish” music may have had some affect on the unfor- 
tunate anti-Semitism of modern Germany, yet we shall be able to 
show that this feeling in Wagner did not prevent him from enjoying 
cordial relationships with numerous talented Jews. 

It is not surprising to find an artistic leader with strong anti- 
Semitic leanings in Wagner’s day, because anti-Semitism was already 
well-nigh universal among all classes at that time. In the 1840's 
practically all non-Jews in Germany were anti-Semitic, whether they 
were ultra-conservatives, democratic liberals, or extreme communists 
politically. At this time, according to the German poet Herwegh, 
it was considered an insult to a Christian if a Jew attempted to be- 
come too friendly toward him. Other German leaders, like the poet 
Dingelstedt, were recommending that Jews be segregated once more 
in the ghettoes, from which they had been emancipated early in the 
nineteenth century. Demands were even made in the Prussian 
Parliament of 1847 that Christians be emancipated from the Jews, 
instead of the reverse. Wagner, writing to the composer Franz Liszt 
in 1851, declared “that they [the Jews] will remain our masters is 
quite as certain as that the bankers and the Philistines are our masters, 
and not our princes.” 

On the whole, therefore, Wagner’s anti-Semitism was quite nor- 
mal and not entirely unique for the epoch in which he lived. An 
interesting problem for the historian, in these days of Wagnerian 
revival under the banner of National Socialism, is to determine the 
nature and the extent of the composer’s anti-Jewish feelings. It can 
easily be shown that he lacked consistency in this respect as in many 
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other phases of his life. Wagner’s cultural antipathy to the race did 
not prevent him from deriving every possible benefit from its mem- 
bers whenever possible, without forfeiting his determined antagonism 
to Jewish cultural influence and methods. 

Wagner’s anti-Semitic feelings seem to have taken their first deep 
root during his three-year stay in Paris (1839-42) when he was in 
his late twenties. Having gone to Paris with enormous enthusiasm 
and hope that he would find there the very highest and noblest music 
and the most inspiring leadership, he came away, in spite of certain 
good contacts and successes with Der fliegende Hollander and Rienzi, 
a deeply disappointed man. Though he met and associated with 
such men as Meyerbeer, Heine, Berlioz, and Liszt, he was crushed 
by the essentially frivolous character of what he termed the “semitic- 
gallic spirit of modern Paris, in which an impudent civilization a la 
mode has taken the place of a deep spiritual culture.” Heine was 
pre-eminent in literature and Meyerbeer stood first in music in this 
modern Babel around 1840, and they were both Jews. Though the 
Jew Schlesinger gave him the opportunity to earn a trifle by writing 
sparkling essays for his Gazette musicale, Wagner felt that this work 
was a humiliating degradation for a man of his ability and that there 
was no hope of full recognition in a Jewish-controlled music center. 
When, therefore, he crossed the Rhine on his return to Germany 
in 1842, he swore eternal allegiance to his Fatherland with tear-filled 
eyes and swore that he would fulfill his mission of leading her to 
spiritual levels incomparably higher than those he had just left. 

From this time on Wagner’s animosity toward what he termed 
the “semitic spirit in modern civilization” grew apace and appeared 
from time to time in his writings. It is noticeable that he did not 
mention any personal economic disadvantage which he had suffered 
through Jews, nor did he give vent to any personal hatred toward 
individual Jews. Quite the contrary, for Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn 
receive full recognition and esteem in his writings. In fact, one be- 
comes convinced that no local, temporal, or personal factor had much 
to do with Wagner’s bitter feelings, but that he was animated almost 
solely by comprehensive, though vague, cultural and historical con- 


*At the age of twenty-one, however, he was already in debt to certain Jewish 
clothiers and wine-dealers at Magdeburg, but he admits that high living was the 
cause of his embarrassment and not any usurious action on the part of his creditors. 
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siderations. He made this rather clear in his most important anti- 
Semitic work, Das Judenthum in der Musik, which appeared in i850, 
eight years after he had left Paris. To be sure he did express an 
aversion to the outward appearance of the Jew and to his awkward, 
faulty use of modern European languages, but he continued to insist 
that the real and only reason for mankind’s antagonism to him was 
the fact that the Jew controlled the world, its culture and hence its 
cultural tastes, through his financial genius. Moreover, being rooted 
racially entirely outside of European language and culture, Wagner 
believed that the Jew as a writer or composer was not really able to 
create originally or spontaneously in that culture. 

These general racial animosities of Wagner, and his non-personal 
attitude toward Jews as individuals, appear very clearly in the pre- 
viously mentioned letter to his friend Franz Liszt, written in 1851, 
the year after he anonymously published Das Judenthum in der 
Musik. He admitted to Liszt that he was the author of the anon- 
ymous essay, which had created such a stir, but insisted that he had 
concealed his authorship for the sole reason that he held no personal 
grudge toward any Jew and that he wanted to avoid, if possible, the 
insertion of the personal element into any ensuing literary conflict 
which his essay might produce. When he finally republished the 
famous essay in 1869, he even made a strong personal appeal to noble- 
hearted Jews, begging them to help Germany eliminate the influence 
of those elements of their own race who had dragged, as he claimed, 
the culture of Germany to a level of frivolity and superficiality never 
before known. He asserted, furthermore, that Jewish influence on 
German culture in his day was undeniable and decisive, and he won- 
dered whether this Semitic blood and influence could not be assim- 
ilated creatively into German culture, and suggested this means of 
using the great talents of the Jewish race for the purpose of develop- 
ing Germany’s noblest qualities. These evidences of the general 
and non-personal character of Wagner’s anti-Semitism continued 
throughout his life, whereas his close personal contacts with various 
Jews in different periods of his career present a remarkable antithesis 
to his general cultural antipathy to the race. 

It was particularly in the field of music, quite naturally, where 
Wagner seemed to resent most bitterly the dominance of Jewish 
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influence. Wagner had visions of raising German music to such. a 
high plane of magnificence that it would combine the virtues of all 
the arts and elevate the spiritual culture of Germany to a level never 
attained before. Beethoven, Wagner believed, had elevated music 
to a plane comparable to the art of Dante and Michelangelo, but he 
was obsessed with the belief that Jewish influence since Beethoven 
had ruined most of what the latter had achieved. This theory of 
Wagner’s is rather extravagantly outlined in the afore-mentioned 
essay Das Judenthum in der Musik. Although his biographer Pfohl 
believes the essay was first published in 1850 to show the difference 
between the Semitic-external art of Meyerbeer and the Germanic- 
internal art of the composer himself, hence with strong personal anti- 
Semitic motives, a study of the essay itself shows unmistakably that 
Wagner’s intentions were as little personal as his whole attitude to- 
ward Jewry. When the essay first appeared in Ziirich, Wagner used 
a nom de plume, and therefore his essay attracted no particular at- 
tention except a protest from eleven Jewish masters of the Leipzig 
Conservatory to Brendel, the editor of the Zeitschrift. The repub- 
lication of the essay in 1869, however, produced numerous rejoinders, 
some of which were very brilliant defences of the Jewish position. 
Wagner, however, in conformity with his non-personal attitude to- 
ward the Jew, had ended his republished essay with the same strong 
appeal to the very best elements of the race, the existence of which 
he had never denied. In this appeal he declared that the Jew, in order 
to join the modern world of culture, must cease to be a Jew, but he 
promised that this would cost him no greater hardship, anxiety, and 
suffering than Christians regularly suffer, who enter the sacred por- 
tals of artistic creation. Hence he urged the Jews to forget them- 
selves, to destroy themselves, like the famed wanderer Ahasuerus, 
and promised them that their self-destruction would positively free 
them from their racial curse and release both them and the world 
from the bitter sorrows of eternal racial warfare. 

Wagner could all the more conscientiously appeal to Jews té re- 
lease themselves from an age-old curse and to join the modern cul- 
tures of the world on a higher than financial basis, because his personal 
relations with certain prominent Jews such as Giacomo Meyerbeer 
had, on the whole, been wholesome, friendly, and co-operative. 
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When Wagner at the age of twenty-five was struggling to secure 
recognition in far off Riga, his eyes turned longingly to Paris, which 
was then setting the pace in music and literature, and he asked his 
friend Lewald to communicate with Meyerbeer at Paris and have the 
latter arrange a hearing for him. He mentioned in this letter that 
he had sent the manuscript of Liebesverbot to his brother-in-law, 
Friedrich Brockhaus, with the request that it be passed on to the very 
influential Meyerbeer in Paris, in order to secure his opinion of it. 
In less than a year we find Wagner in Boulogne-sur-Mer, waiting to 
see Meyerbeer, and writing to his other brother-in-law Eduard 
Avenarius in Paris that he would not think of remaining in Boulogne 
and paying the high English prices there, if it were not for the longed- 
for interview with Meyerbeer, “who can be of inestimable value to 
me.” Almost exactly one year later, in the fall of 1840, Wagner 
reported to a friend in Leipzig that he would certainly not have stayed 
in Paris for an entire year, had Meyerbeer not proved to be an extra- 
ordinarily good friend and protector, who had not only arranged for 
the production of one of his operas in the Theatre de la Renaissance, 
but had also put him in touch with the directors of the Grande Opera. 
A few days later he poured out his heart to his boyhood friend, 
Theodor Apel, and dramatically described his poverty in the early 
days at K6nigsberg and Riga, the terrifying stormy trip by sailboat 
to London, and the arrival at Boulogne with very little money, then 
the fortunate meeting with Meyerbeer, “who has remained tirelessly 
loyal to my interests ever since.’ Wagner remained in Paris and 
late in 1840 wrote to the King of Saxony, Friedrich August, whom 
he knew personally, asking him to permit the dedication of Rienzi 
to the king and to make possible the production of the opera in 
Dresden, and adding with apparent feeling that his good reception 
at the Academie royale de Musique was due to a great extent to the 
intermediation of Meyerbeer. Only a week later he urged the com- 
poser Robert Schumann to prevent wherever possible the tendency to 
calumniate his friend Meyerbeer, particularly since “I owe everything 
to him and especially my fast approaching fame.” A half year later, 
in the summer of 1841, Wagner desired to have Count von Redern 
produce Der fliegende Hollander in Berlin, but since the Count did 
not know Wagner personally, the composer referred him to Meyer- 
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beer, who happened to be in Berlin at that time, whom, writes Wag- 
ner, “I have the inestimable good fortune to know personally.” Be- 
fore the year was over, Wagner told his mother that Meyerbeer was 
the only one who encouraged him in Paris, while all the others 
sought to discourage and dissuade him from writing the lofty operas 
which he had planned. 

But a vacillating change in Wagner’s glowingly appreciative atti- 
tude toward Meyerbeer came soon after he left Paris. Although in 
April, 1842, he had waited a whole day in Berlin in order to be sure 
to see Meyerbeer, he was already rejoicing in the autumn of that year 
that the success of his Rienzi in Dresden was so much greater than 
that of Meyerbeer’s Hugenotten. He now resented keenly Schu- 
mann’s suggestion that Der fliegende Hollénder reminded him some- 
what of Meyerbeer and declared he would never stoop to imitate 
Meyerbeer’s bid for an easy popularity. He urged Schumann not 
to imagine for a moment that his personal relationship and indebted- 
ness to Meyerbeer could possibly lead him to imitate Meyerbeer’s 
popular style. In the spring of 1843 the business relationship with 
Meyerbeer was, however, still intact and apparently cordial, for 
Meyerbeer wrote him about his plans to produce Der fliegende Hol- 
linder in May, which did not prevent Wagner from confiding to a 
friend that “Meyerbeer is causing us all kinds of trouble, half in 
Berlin half in Paris, he seems to accomplish nothing worthwhile, 
least of all in Berlin.” Yet eight months later Wagner was a guest 
at dinner in Meyerbeer’s home in Berlin, and the Jewish composer 
appeared so interested in Wagner in 1845 that he attended no less 
than twenty performances of Rienzi in Dresden in preparation for his 
approaching production of the opera in Berlin. Wagner suspected 
that there was some doubt of Meyerbeer’s sincerity concerning this 
latter project. Whatever Wagner’s doubts may have been, he ad- 
mitted that Frau Meyerbeer was most cordial toward him socially in 
Berlin and was so much interested in his success there, that she fur- 
thered it in every way possible. But Wagner’s feelings toward her 
husband unfortunately seem to have been wholly utilitarian, and he 
judged him almost solely by his ability to produce Rienzi successfully 
in Berlin. He admitted to the Jewish composer of Vienna, Eduard 
Hanslick, later Professor of Music at the University of Vienna, that 
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he was fond of Meyerbeer personally, but that the latter combined all 
the qualities in opera which he disliked, chiefly because his compositions 
aimed only at external effects and lacked inner depth entirely. Two 
years later, in 1849, he did not mince words when he declared to 
Franz Liszt, his intimate and confidential friend, that Meyerbeer’s 
bitter retort to Liszt’s enthusiastic Tanmhéuser article only demon- 
strated clearly that the former was “a small man, through and 
through, and nobody disagrees with me any longer on that point.” 

It is at this point in Wagner’s relations with Meyerbeer that he 
published his essay on Das Judenthum in der Musik. All his dor- 
mant feelings toward the Jews found expression here, and naturally 
Meyerbeer, so close a friend in earlier days, bore a large share of 
the attack. Wagner berated him because he wrote only for the tem- 
porary pleasure of uncritical audiences, such as those in Paris, but, 
nevertheless, he embraced this opportunity to praise cultivated Jews 
for finding Meyerbeer’s operas abominable. To Liszt, moreover, he 
confided that, though he had no personal hatred for Meyerbeer, yet 
the latter repelled him, because he reminded him of those dishonor- 
able years in Paris, 1839 to 1842, when “I was his protégé, and had to 
submit to the humiliations of underhand secret connections and back- 
stair meetings, in order to gain any recognition whatever from the 
controlling elements.” Then Wagner delivered himself of the in- 
explicable, amazing contention that he felt no real obligation to 
Meyerbeer, that the latter really did very little for him and that the 
famous anti-Semitic essay gave him the opportunity to cast off a con- 
nection which to be sure had strengthened him because of his inner 
necessity to fight against its evil influence, but which annoyed him 
considerably because some of his friends still thought that he had 
some things in common with Meyerbeer. 

It was in this defensive frame of mind that Meyerbeer was pic- 
tured by Wagner in the essay on Opera and Drama in 1852 as a 
composer “whose work is sweet and tinkling and utterly without 
depth.” Open warfare between the two composers was the unfor- 
tunate result, but Wagner derived much satisfaction from the fact 
that his chief fame in Paris thereafter was attributable to the success 
of Meyerbeer in turning a whole army of writers and music critics 
against him. However, it grieved Wagner all the more deeply that 
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his favorite niece, Johanna Wagner, a famous dramatic singer, had 
secured contracts and engagements in Paris through none other than 
his great rival Meyerbeer, which Wagner considered a betrayal of 
himself and which, he felt, she should have avoided at whatever 
cost in money or reputation. The heaviest blow to him, therefore, 
was the false report which he received that, instead of singing the 
Elsa rdle in Lohengrin for him in Berlin, a réle written specifically 
with Johanna Wagner in mind, she had gone to Paris to blacken her 
face and appear in the title rdle of Meyerbeer’s Afrikanerin. Wag- 
ner declared that his hope in men had died out some time ago, but 
he certainly expected more integrity and honor from women. 

The personal antagonism to Meyerbeer had thus reached such an 
uncompromising stage that Wagner even made him responsible for 
his own retarded tempo in composing, a weakness which he attributed 
to Meyerbeer’s praise, some fifteen years earlier, of his “lucid style,” 
which he declared had permanently inflicted on him the habit of 
writing deliberately. There is no doubt that his bitterness toward 
the Jewish composer in the following years was heightened consid- 
erably by the competitive success of the latter’s operas, reducing Wag- 
ner’s income decidedly. He had, moreover, received reports in 1855 
that Meyerbeer’s Jewish agent in London had subsidized a vigorous 
attack on his work in order that his bad reputation in London might 
lead to disaster for him in Paris. The writer who was used for this 
purpose, a certain Dawison, seems to have “willed the bad but ac- 
complished the good,” for both his anti-Wagner article in the Times 
and his attack on Wagner, coupled with a very excellent translation 
of Lohengrin in the Musical World, caused such a sensation, and 
increased Wagner’s reputation in London so greatly that even their 
author Dawison reversed himself and admitted that he had been 
thrilled by Lohengrin and that its author must be a veritable demigod. 

But Wagner’s troubles in Paris were by no means over, for he 
experienced great difficulty in having Tannhéuser produced at the 
Grande Opera some five years later, because, as he declared, its dic- 
tator was an intimate friend of Meyerbeer’s. This situation changed 
when Wagner overcame the Jewish opposition to himself by estab- 
lishing a closer relationship with Napoleon III, a Maecenas who had 
compensated for the Meyerbeer enmity during the 1850’s. After 
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1860, in which year Tannhéuser was finally produced in Paris 
through Napoleon’s intervention and in spite of Meyerbeer’s opposi- 
tion, Wagner expressed the hope that the able Jewish composer 
would stay in Paris and cut himself off from Berlin and Germany 
entirely. At any rate, we hear practically nothing further of any 
connection between Wagner and Meyerbeer, and a relationship, 
which had started so auspiciously and co-operatively in the late 1830’s 
had now, four years before Meyerbeer’s death in 1860, ended most 
disastrously. It had shown that the two men, quite apart from racial 
considerations, were by nature incompatible, and that on both sides 
a finer sense of values and a less exaggerated interest in personal 
successes might have produced a continuous co-operation of infinite 
benefit to the culture of mankind. 

Heinrich Heine was probably the best known German Jew of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. Heine had become famous in that revolution- 
ary period known as “Young Germany,” which was the culminating 
expression of youthful Germany’s romantic yearnings for freedom 
and self-expression in an age of reactionary conservatism. The 
leader of this movement, Heinrich Laube, whom Wagner knew per- 
sonally, was among the very first to recognize Wagner’s genius; and 
his Jung Europa, in turn, in which Laube preached the new free 
thoughts of his revolutionary day, stimulated the young composer 
vigorously and induced him to read the greatest “Young German” 
of all, Heinrich Heine. Wagner was fascinated by the unrivaled 
beauty and abandon of Heine’s verse. This early enthusiasm for 
Heine and Young Germany contributed to the sensual, libertine 
tendencies of Wagner’s earliest operas, notably Das Liebesverbot, but 
was of no permanent injury to his career, for that sensual interest 
soon assumed its proper subordinate position in his later world- 
renowned operas. In fact, the first genuine influence which Heine 
exerted upon him was decidedly worth while and occurred during 
Wagner’s two years (1837-39) at Riga. There he read the legend 
of the “flying Dutchman,” which Heine had published in 1834 in 
his Salon, and the new version of Heine, which showed how true love 
alone was able to save the unhappily wandering Jew, Ahasuerus, 
made a most striking impression on the youthful composer’s mind. 
Later, when poet and composer met in Paris through Laube’s inter- 
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mediation, Heine helped Wagner with the libretto of his great opera 
Der fiiegende Hollinder. Heine tells us that he was amazed at the 
courage of a poor musician in coming with a wife and a Newfound- 
land dog to Paris, where it was so extremely difficult for even the 
most talented to receive a hearing. Heine must have treated him 
in a friendly manner, because we soon find Wagner composing the 
music to several of Heine’s great poems, notably Die Grenadiere. 
He wrote with great glee to the composer Robert Schumann in 1840 
that his composition for a French version of Die Grenadiere, which 
he had dedicated to Heine, brought him not only the order of the 
Legion d’Honneur but also an annual pension of twenty thousand 
francs from Louis Philippe’s private fortune. Nevertheless, the 
prominent position of Heine and his group in the German literature 
of the day, contributing a spirit of frivolity and superficiality to Ger- 
man poetry which Wagner so bitterly opposed in the realm of music 
as it flourished and dominated in Paris, only added to his great long- 
ing to return home to Germany in order to become the founder of 
a new spiritual German culture. The conviction grew upon him that 
Heine and his influence upon literature were damaging German cul- 
ture. Years later, however, in his famous essay on Das Judenthum 
in der Musik, Wagner seems to have found the real mission of his 
former friend Heine, for he declares that, whereas in Goethe’s and 
Schiller’s day one never heard of Jewish writers, when Germany 
became unpoetic in the nineteenth century, “a very talented Jew, 
Heine, uncovered the hollow sham, the bottomless emptiness, the 
Jesuitic hypocrisy of our pretended literature.” In genuine praise of 
Heine, for relentlessly uncovering the falsehood of modern civiliza- 
tion, Wagner adds: “He was the conscience of Jewry, just as Jewry 
is the bad conscience of our modern civilization.” 

There is very much less to be said about Wagner’s attitude to- 
ward the greatest Jewish composer of his day, Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. The brilliant Mendelssohn lived to be only thirty-eight 
and died in 1847, when Wagner was just approaching the height of 
his fame. Wagner had of course known Mendelssohn, who was four 
years older, in his early days at Leipzig, where Mendelssohn’s music 
reigned supreme. The friendship must have been cordial, because 
soon after going to Magdeburg as Capellmeister in 1834, Wagner 
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inquired of his intimate friend, Opel, how Mendelssohn was faring 
and what he was accomplishing in Leipzig. Since Apel was closer to 
Mendelssohn than Wagner was, the latter planned to send some of 
his compositions to Apel, to be passed on to Mendelssohn for his 
approval. Within a few months, however, he changed his mind and 
sent a symphony, written at the age of eighteen, directly to Men- 
delssohn as a gift and begged him to read it through in order that 
he might see how ambitious and diligent he had been. We hear 
nothing more about Mendelssohn until Wagner had returned from 
Paris in 1843. By that time Wagner, always sensitive and depressed 
by unpleasant experiences in Paris, had begun to suspect that Men- 
delssohn was jealous of his success, a conclusion to which he had been 
led by the stony silence of Mendelssohn’s organ, the Leipziger 
Musikalische Zeitung, toward his operas. Nevertheless, he hoped 
that some basis of co-operation with Mendelssohn could be found, 
for he realized fully that this Jewish composer and he, working to- 
gether, could do far more for German musical culture than he alone. 
A co-operative relationship with Mendelssohn, he felt, was all the 
more practical at this time, since his bitterness toward Meyerbeer 
had just reached such a stage that he was referring to the latter as a 
fool and was losing all confidence in and respect for him. The de- 
sire for closer contact with Mendelssohn, however, did not prevent 
him from being thrilled by the more cordial reception given his own 
Weihegruss, at the unveiling of a monument to Friedrich August I 
at Dresden in 1843, than was accorded Mendelssohn’s composition, 
for he had good reason to believe that even the dignitaries of the 
Saxon Court were more pleased with his than with Mendelssohn’s 
composition on that occasion. 

But again, as in the case of Meyerbeer, the personal relationship 
remained superficially cordial even after professional differences had 
insinuated a wedge between the two men. We find Wagner a guest 
at dinner in Mendelssohn’s home in Berlin in 1844, and soon after- 
ward, after a performance of Der fliegende Hollinder, Mendelssohn 
rushed upon the stage, embraced Wagner, and congratulated him 
warmly. Two days later Wagner wrote Mendelssohn expressing 
his great happiness at the latter’s approval and making strong over- 
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tures for a closer relationship with him.? Not many years after this, 
in 1847, Mendelssohn died quite suddenly, and enemies of Wagner 
spread the report that he had spoken in a base manner of Men- 
delssohn’s death. Wagner denied this vigorously and attributed this 
particularly heinous attack on him, three years before his anti- 
Semitic essay appeared, to the fact that he had been living a retired 
life, had mingled little with society, and had thus invited endless 
rumors about his life and ideas. When his essay did appear, three 
years after Mendelssohn’s death, Wagner used Mendelssohn to il- 
lustrate how impossible it was for even the greatest Jewish musical 
genius to plumb the real depths of the racial soul of a Christian 
nation. But he praised Mendelssohn in no uncertain terms as a man 
“of the richest talent, the most delicately manifold culture and of the 
loftiest, most sensitively tender honor.” Yet, says Wagner, Men- 
delssohn was unable to arouse deep emotions in us, because, being a 
Jew, he could not penetrate into the inner core of Germanic nature, 
but instead, aping Bach without the latter’s genius, he created super- 
ficially interesting and pleasing music, but not of a deeply humanly 
moving type, as Beethoven had done. 

For the next few years, Wagner referred to Mendelssohn only 
in letters to intimate friends such as Liszt and Otto Wesendonck, 
and seemed genuinely pleased at Mendelssohn’s vogue in London, 
where he noted that the great Jew, though dead six years, was still 
a veritable God to the public. Truly Mendelssohn had been deified 
by the London public, and when Wagner went to London to direct 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society in 1853, it was quite natural 
that this “persecutor of the Jews,” as he was called, had to accept 
many a blow from the devotees of the Mendelssohn cult. He wrote 
Liszt that he had made a great mistake in ever accepting the invi- 
tation to London and showed his chagrin by calling the English pub- 
lic “absurd” and their blind enthusiasm for Mendelssohn “ridic- 
ulous.” Some years later, in 1859, he declared he could see no 
reason why he should not receive at least as large a pension as Men- 
delssohn had received. This element of jealousy appeared again 

* See Richard Wagner’s Briefe (Leipzig, 1925), Letter 103, Jan. 10, 1844. In 


Wagner’s autobiography, Mein Leben (p. 361), he denies that such overtures actually 
came from him, but this letter is mute evidence that Wagner made them. 
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many years later when he was preparing to publish his Gesammelte 
Schriften and felt quite sure that the project would be lucrative, 
since the “quite useless and empty letters of Mendelssohn were 
bought by the public.” Just before his death, in 1882, Wagner re- 
ferred once more to what he termed the great tragedy of the Jewish 
race, namely, its inability to adapt its artistic emotions to the peculiar 
demands of the European civilizations among which it is scattered. 
This he believed to have been the major tragedy of Mendelssohn’s 
life, and the explanation of his inability to find a suitable German 
libretto, which his musical ability, admittedly brilliant, might have 
set to music. This is Wagner’s last reference to Mendelssohn, but 
probably his most comprehensive, since its embodies everything that 
he felt separated the Germanic from the Jewish race. 

There were other talented Jews with whom Wagner had cordial 
and altogether pleasant relations, and among these was his favorite 
choirmaster in later life, Hermann Levi. Wagner’s attention was 
particularly drawn to him in the very year, 1869, in which he reissued 
his anti-Semitic essay, by the masterly manner in which Levi con- 
ducted Die Meistersinger at Karlsruhe, where he was Court Capell- 
meister. It was probably through Wagner’s influence that he became 
Court Capellmeister at Munich in 1872, where he continued to dis- 
tinguish himself through brilliant conducting and won unstinted, un- 
grudging praise from Wagner himself. Wagner had developed such 
confidence in him by 1875 that he asked him to mediate between 
himself and Heinrich Vogl, the famous Munich tenor, in the very 
delicate problem of assigning réles for the coming Parsifal perform- 
ances at Bayreuth. Particularly Frau Vogl, Heinrich’s wife, had to 
be handled most carefully since Wagner did not fully approve of 
her voice, yet did not know how to avoid offending her great hus- 
band and possibly fatally jeopardizing the Bayreuth Festival of 1876. 
Levi apparently handled this delicate task most tactfully and success- 
fully. His great conducting of Tristan und Isolde in 1881 led Wag- 
ner to select him as conductor of Parsifal at the Bayreuth Music 
Festival in 1882. After Wagner’s death Levi’s reputation became 
even greater, until he was finally recognized as the foremost director 
of his time. His exceptionally brilliant interpretation of Wagner con- 
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tinued to make Munich for many years the world center for the per- 
formance of the master’s works. 

Another Jew, who meant much to Wagner in the popularizing 
of his operas and in heightening Wagner’s reputation, was the Aus- 
trian theatrical director, Angelo Neumann. After working at the 
Vienna Court Opera for many years he came to Leipzig in 1876 as 
operatic director. There he performed a service to Wagner that 
proved to be incalculably great, for he produced, in 1878, Wagner’s 
Ring der Nibelungen, for the first time in its entirety, in spite of al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. Thereafter Wagner kept in touch 
with him and often advised him in respect to the retention or dis- 
missal of conductors and singers. Neumann, to be sure, retained 
his complete independence, as is evidenced by his long delay in en- 
gaging Seidl as conductor upon Wagner’s recommendation, although 
the latter had threatened never to recommend another if his advice 
were not taken. It was to Neumann that Wagner wrote in 1881 
that he had nothing to do with the present anti-Semitic movement 
and that he was preparing to prove that fact in an essay, Erkenne 
dich selbst, soon to appear in the Bayreuther Blatter. Nevertheless, 
there seems to have been some unstated reason for not wanting Neu- 
mann to stay in Germany, for Wagner advised him to accept an 
unexpected invitation to conduct in London. What followed, how- 
ever, was most amazing. Toward the end of his life Wagner had 
worried considerably about the future of the great Bayreuth Music 
Center. Only two years before his death he therefore tried to work 
out a plan whereby the Jew Neumann would: carry out his great 
Bayreuth plans after his death and Wagner promised him that, if he 
would solemnly agree to do so, he would grant him certain exclusive 
legal privileges, relating to the production of the Wagnerian operas, 
which no other producer would ever receive. He spoke of him at 
this time as “my most worthy friend” and urged him to open a 
Wagner Theatre in Berlin and promised him that Parsifal would 
never be given outside Bayreuth, unless it were performed under 
Neumann’s direction. Such a display of confidence in the ability of 
any one man to carry on properly the Wagner tradition was shown 
by Wagner to no other person than to this most talented Jew. The 
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confidence was not misplaced, for the very next year Neumann or- 
ganized the first traveling Wagnerian Company, which carried Wag- 
ner’s reputation far and wide. To only one city did Wagner deny 
his permission to hear the performances of Neumann’s company and 
that city was Paris. Shortly before he died, Wagner refused to 
allow Neumann to produce Parsifal in Berlin, saying it must never 
be given anywhere, except in Bayreuth, until after his death. The 
great composer was very pessimistic regarding the future of the Bay- 
reuth enterprise, for he had found no one, not even Neumann, who 
would agree to carry it on exactly according to Wagner’s own plans. 
He does suggest, however, that if Neumann should ever develop his 
Wagner Theatre to the proper point of perfection, and if his own 
strength to produce Parsifal at Bayreuth should fail, then and then 
only would he allow Neumann, and none other, to produce his great- 
est opera elsewhere. Wagner then exorts his Jewish co-worker to 
keep this possible plan absolutely confidential and a sacred secret 
between them, otherwise he threatened summarily to withdraw it. 
The next year Wagner died suddenly at Venice without having con- 
cluded any final arrangements with Neumann. 

Whatever Wagner’s general theories may have been regarding 
the works and influence of certain composers, we have shown that he 
had the most wholesome respect and admiration for many Jewish 
musical geniuses. Wagner’s friendships were always interrupted by 
strong differences of opinion, leading to temporary separations or 
complete severance of relationship, and it is therefore not surprising 
that the course of his personal relationships with talented Jews should 
not have been smooth. 

Whatever personal satisfaction the composer drew from his as- 
sault upon Jewish music and Jewish racial influence on German cul- 
ture, there is no doubt that the Jews won a victory all along the line. 
Wagner had challenged them to combat, and their answering blows 
were swift and effective. So successful has been the retaliatory attack 
on Wagner that a great body of critical opinion in Germany during 
the last half century, both Jewish and Gentiles, has not failed to sub- 
ject the composer and his work to a most searching critical analysis, 
which has done much to weaken his popularity. Even so ardent an 
anti-Semite as Adolf Bartels places Wagner among the decadents in 
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his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, and in a recent edition of 
another work, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, he deplores the 
overemphasized national ecstasy and enthusiasm for Wagner, and 
declares against driving the Wagner-myth too far. He even com- 
mends the Jews for being shrewd enough to discover the Wagnerian 
weaknesses, while sharply resenting their manner of doing so. On 
the other hand, the leading Jewish biographer of modern times, 
Emil Ludwig, finds much to praise in Wagner, and takes special 
pains to point out the sublime beauty of Tristan und Isolde, which, to 
Ludwig, “is and remains forever a miracle.” It can be assumed that 
the modern craze for Wagner in the Germany of Hitler and the 
amazing anniversary celebrations throughout the year 1933, to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of his death, are partly trace- 
able to the composer-author’s sturdy defence of Germanic culture and 
have little or nothing to do with his long-forgotten anti-Semitic writ- 
ings. It should be added that Wagner was too liberal politically and 
socially from his earliest days to assume an uncompromising attitude 
toward any other race. His close co-operation with great Jewish 
personalities of his own and other countries establishes the fact that 
he was able to separate his theoretical and philosophical opinions in 
cultural matters from the practical and personal considerations of his 
great musical life. 











ELINOR WYLIE: HEROIC MASK 
DAYTON KOHLER 


LINOR WYLIE was a very considerable artist in both poetry 

and prose. It is impossible to pronounce final judgment upon 
her at this time, however, for we are the spiritual children of an age 
which she reflected, as in a looking-glass, darkly. Criticism is a cold 
art demanding perspectives of time and change; one cannot write 
with detachment about her work while her disturbing personality 
intrudes before the printed page, blurring the hard clarity of her 
words. But to read the two volumes of her collected poetry and 
fiction is to recognize the singular quality of her genius. She was a 
woman of extraordinary temperament who had known danger and 
despair and the iron discipline of experience, and she seemed to 
write with a strict need to reveal her tragic vision of life before the 
darkness came. In a space of eight years she wrote four books of 
poems and four fantastic novels. Within these her message is com- 
plete. This exquisite stylist, dying at the age of forty-one, has left 
greater demands upon posterity than many who have devoted a life- 
time to the practice of letters. 

In the poetry of Elinor Wylie passion hides beneath the sharp 
austerity of her lines. Her poems speak with a living voice because 
poetry was her life and her passion. The biographer’s art is not 
needed to make clear the ardent and somber portraits which she 
herself sketched with firm outlines. Her writing is at once com- 
municative and evasive. These lyrics compel our sense of belief, but 
we respect her moods of silence and reserve and are not moved to 
raise the dry dust of names among the bare bones of fact. Even her 
ardors and despairs are tuned to a withdrawn loveliness, a quiet 
music; her loves, aversions, and desires are stated but never dram- 
atized. Yet from the dark singing perfection of her lines the figure 
of their creator emerges: a girl born to that cosmopolitan world 
which Henry James discovered and Edith Wharton made fashion- 
able, the rebellious woman, the solitary poet, the sensitive spirit who 
found serenity and courage before the face of death. 

She came late upon the literary scene, but during those early 
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years in New York she had the manner of one whom no disastrous 
circumstance could subdue. For when one possesses charm and tal- 
ent, as Elinor Wylie did, and to these adds a deep knowledge of 
life and the craftsmanship of cool crystal words, the result is likely 
to be poetry which rises, phoenix-like, from the ashes of disillusion- 
ment. Nets to Catch the Wind was published in 1921. Meanwhile 
the poet had taken rooms in University Place, and then because one 
cannot pay grocery bills with poetry alone she began to write sketches 
for worldly journals. Her personality was one of contradictions. 
She could be high-handed and remote and proud—the iced chalk to 
which one critic compared her—but she was also comradely and mirth- 
ful and gracious, and her speech, like her writing, crackled with the 
wit and vigor of her mind. She had become a figure of metropolitan 
legend when she married William Rose Benét in 1923, and in the 
same year published her second book of poems and a successful first 
novel. 

These matters, however, were external events in the life of a 
celebrity. Meanwhile she was withdrawing more and more into those 
regions of the spirit where only poets and saints may enter. The 
poetic imagination is always a quality of vision: that which reflects a 
world of concrete and sensuous images and that which disembodies 
earthly things to explore the vast and timeless world of the spirit. 
Elinor Wylie, who saw life as a harsh riddle, turned from a mate- 
rial world to watch the interior drama within herself. For this rea- 
son I have always pictured her as another Lady of Shalott, viewing 
men and landscapes within the diminished mirror of her mind, weav- 
ing upon her small, perfect tapestries the record of man’s bitter doom; 
not the innocent and lost heroine of Tennyson’s poem but a woman 
who found in exile a refuge from life’s inhumanity. Her escape 
was no headlong flight from reality; first she turned upon her world 
and conquered it with irony and pride. 


In masks outrageous and austere 
. The years go by in single file; 
But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


Her withdrawal was no passing gesture of whim; it was implicit 
in the quality of her despair. Because she could not remake herself 
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or the world, she moved inward to a brave and subtle province of 
her own. Shadow and silence closed about her. The light of day 
faded before strange suns whirling against the inner dark. Here, 
where the hushed whisper and lightest footfall held a significance 
immediate and universal, was a refuge for the spirit. Hers was an 
inner privacy “where the slow miracles of thought take shape with 
patience into grace,” and here she was free to expand, to contemplate 
and comprehend. Like the vision of another woman who wrote 
poetry in an Amherst garden, her business was circumference. 

To understand the true quality of her achievement it is neces- 
sary to take into account those tendencies of modern poetry which 
attempt to lift the intellect above the heart. We live today in an 
age in which the old impulses toward individual and romantic ad- 
venture have been replaced by the impersonal inquiry of science. 
Truth has become more important than beauty, and in the light of 
acquired scientific knowledge we instinctively distrust all poetry that 
aims at little more than a lush romanticism or a sterile escape from 
reality. As art and science verge more closely upon a common level, 
the artist finds in the development of abstract theory a new method 
of approach to the rational and concrete reality which his art de- 
mands. Intellectualism in modern poetry has assumed the impor- 
tance of a literary movement. This intellectual element may go in 
and out of fashion as modes change, but it has survived as a recur- 
ring motif from Lucretius through Dante and Donne and Blake to 
Paul Valéry and T. S. Eliot. It is a tonic force to make poetry once 
more the measure of man’s struggle against fate. This intellectual- 
ism Elinor Wylie possessed to a high degree. 

When the intellectualist and the realist are one, even the per- 
sonal despair of the poet and his dislike for humanity in the round 
can be transformed into a positive quality of art. From man he 
turns to nature, or else, aware of the inconsequence of the individual 
against eternity, he extends his knowledge of life into the realm of 
the universal and becomes an interrogator of man’s ultimate destiny, 
asking of life questions unanswerable this side of the grave. 

He turns metaphysician and tries to explore the dim frontier be- 
tween the earthly and the unearthly, the known and the unknown. 
He confuses his identity with winds and sea and stars and views the 
universe as a part of every natural spectacle about him. Man is the 
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cosmos reflected in the microcosm; all experience is a passing thing; 
emotions are important only in their intellectual implications. The 
poet tries to resolve life into a pattern which can be measured in 
terms of the individual experience, to combine the idea and the fact 
into a miniature pattern which becomes the measure of all things. 
Confronted by the vastness of time and eternity, he ventures boldly 
into the reaches of immortality and claims that the world is no 
greater in meaning than the human heart. He compounds stars and 
atoms and the nature of man within the white walls of the skull. 

Metaphysical verse is difficult in analysis and definition, for its 
esthetic principles are based upon a system of contained madness that 
exhibits all the precision of logic. Dante was a great metaphysica! 
poet, as were Donne and Webster and Blake, each in his own man- 
ner. Metaphysical poetry is a literary culture, based on passion and 
intelligence, which has appeared in slightly different form in almost 
every age. It attempts, primarily, to relate all human experience to 
the one great cycle of life and death, expressing in symbols of the 
poet’s imagination those matters which lie beyond the physical world, 
God and the universe and the human soul. For that reason the 
metaphysician attempts to see all life as a pattern in which his imag- 
ination may build upon the solid and essential fact. Among the 
devices most characteristically metaphysical is the elaboration of an 
image which becomes the exact likeness of both thought and feeling. 
By use of this image the poet makes his experience objective, so that 
thought and emotion assume a new vitality of artistic concentration. 
Another device is the element of surprise provided by the association 
of apparently unrelated objects to suggest a wider range of experience 
than the poet himself reveals. 

Beneath the bright modernity of her method the poetry of Elinor 
Wylie belongs to the tradition of Donne, Blake, and Shelley, poets 
who found an approach to spiritual truth in a disembodied ecstasy of 
thought and emotion. She preferred a culture inherited from the 
past; her work is original but not isolated in the succession of liter- 
ature. One finds in her best lyrics a passion of the mind unmatched 
since Blake saw the portent of a fiery tiger in the sky and Shelley 
invoked the spirit of solitude among the oak groves of Windsor For- 
est. Thus man’s mortality is recorded in the homely metaphors of 
“Hymn to Earth”: 
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Hail, element of earth, receive thy own, 
And cherish at thy charitable breast, 

This man, this mongrel beast: 

He plows the sand, and, at his hardest need, 
He sows himself for seed; 

He plows the furrow, and in this lies down 
Before the corn is grown; 

Between the apple bloom 

And the ripe apple is sufficient room 

In time, and matter, to consume his love 
And make him parcel of a cypress grove. 


This intense fusion, an emotional passion joined to intellectual 
clarity and vigor, arises from the distinctive qualities of her art: 
erudition and wit. Her dedication to Trivial Breath is graceful 
acknowledgment of her debt to the English language, that “stream. 
of song” from which she drew “enchantments that unlock a crystal 
cage, an alphabet with astral fire seasoned.” She read widely, and 
both her poetry and prose have been richly colored by the writing 
‘of the past. It was characteristic of her high-handed daring that she 
could so unerringly adapt the fruits of her reading to her own needs. 
Her style is as natural to her as the restless curiosity of her mind 
and the slim elegance of her person. For each of her novels she was 
compelled to absorb the contents of many histories, geographies, 
books on people and customs, but after arduous research she could 
compound this dry notation of facts with poet’s wizardry into a frail 
bubble streaked with irony and nonsense. 

Her erudition compelled also the chiselled perfection of her 
verse, with its delicate rhythms and patterns as sharp-edged as fig- 
ures of hammered metal. Her poems have antique loveliness and 
grace, but the cool legerity of their manner is wholly individual. 
Each poet must create his own language, an appropriate imagery to 
clothe his symbols of the world. She labored to crystallize her 
emotions without losing their vitality, to make the concepts of the 
mind as real as those of the body, and she worked with the patience 
of some Renaissance craftsman to carve her frail abstractions into 
durable shapes. 

In this clear water shall be cast 
Outrageous shapes of steel and gold, 
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And all their hot and clotted past 
Beaded with bubbles silver-cold. 

Because of this technical perfection, many of her minor poems 
appear almost as good as her best. With hard, decisive words she 
makes tangible the idea in its purest form. Imagery and epigram 
frame the stark abstraction; slight quatrains measure immensities of 
perception and significance. These poems have a lyric charm im- 
possible to describe. Their writer has coined a clean, enduring 
beauty out of light and air. Even the fleeting image of the mind 
becomes a graven medallion for our touch: 

A lens of crystal whose transparence calms 
Queer stars to clarity, and disentangiles 
Fox-fires to form austere refracted angles: 
A texture polished on the horny palms 

Of vast equivocal creatures, beast or human. 

The quality of her wit was a loan of power from those writers 
of the seventeenth century she loved so well, the keen, dry precision 
of a mind partly critical, partly imaginative, wholly subtle and ironic 
in its perceptions of life. It manifests itself in her use of the sharp- 
ened epithet, the aristocratic scorn, the angularity of her poetic out- 
lines, a delight in subtleties of thought, an imagery of symbolic 
birds and beasts, jewelled metals, rare stuffs from the ends of earth. 
And these are the lyric gifts which add a salty sharpness to the 
writing of her literary master, John Donne. Like the older meta- 
physician, she inhabited distant countries of the imagination. She 
too wished to still all clamor of desire within the grave. From him 
she inherited the pride and courage of the deathless mind, a weapon 
against the world’s cruelty and mortality’s weaknesses of flesh. Thus 
the valiant spirit preserves its own integrity although the heavens fall. 

This fulness of vision is not immediately apparent in her earlier 
work. Nets to Catch the Wind appeals by sheer brilliance of tech- 
nique. Most of the poems in this collection are songs of experience, 
and there is much bitterness in her singing. With scorn she renounces 
her familiar world: 

Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 

There’s something in this richness that I hate. 
She loves instead bleak landscapes, gray skies, silver streams, dark 
wintry sleep. At times her words echo with the clash of steel; again 
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her lines are short, blunt daggers that drip blood or, more rarely, 
tears. Life was her hardy foeman, she insisted, and “A Proud 
Lady,” “Sanctuary,” and “Valentine” bear evidence of this struggle. 
“The Eagle and the Mole” records with bitter didacticism her wish 
to “avoid the reeking herd,” to be the eagle poised against the sun 
or the mole burrowing among bones at the roots of trees. “Escape” 
in a slightly different vein shows the formation of a definite 
philosophy: 

When foxes eat the last gold grape, 

And the last white antelope is killed, 

I shall stop fighting and escape 

Into a little house I'll build. 


But first I'll shrink to fairy size, 
With a whisper no one understands, 
Making blind moons of all your eyes, 
And muddy roads of all your hands. 


And you may grope for me in vain 
In hollows under the mangrove root, 
Or where, in apple-scented rain, 
The silver wasp-nests hang like fruit. 


The desire to escape is a recurring theme in her later poems; it 
gives a proper significance to the title of her second volume, Black 
Armour. Poetry was her chain-mail of defense against the world, 
but death would be her only refuge from a too-oppressive mortality. 
The grave becomes the point of contact at which man touches in- 
finity. A dark emotionalism burns beneath the texture of her lines: 

There I walked, and there I raged; 
The spiritual savage caged 

Within my skeleton, raged afresh 
To feel, behind a carnal mesh, 
The clean bones crying in the flesh, 


However, she had gained courage in stern ‘martyrdom. With 
heroic acceptance she would later write— 


To feed the beggar and the prince, 
To warm the madman and the thief; 
I have known this labor ever since 


My mind accepted grief. 
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And I shall be more blessed than damned 
When this my servitude is done, 

And I have found the dark, and slammed 
Its door against the sun. 


Pity she will not have unless you can also pity the prowling wolf and 
the panther, the evil star, or the lightning flash upon the sleeping 
midnight. But the darkness for all of that lightens slowly. “Fable,” 
“Tittle Sonnet,” “Benvenuto’s Valentine” and “Heroics” indicate 
the trend of her verse. It is the last echo of the eagle and the mole, 
but the eagle has outsoared its earthly limitations. From now on 
there will be the singing of one “stubborn to outstare the sky.” 
“Castilian” demonstrates her ability to recapture a past age. “Pere- 
grine” is a ballad of bristling defiance. “Parting Gift” and “Ne- 
buchadnezzar” are sheer loveliness of song. 

Trivial Breath is her most uneven collection, divided as it is 
between lyrics of personal experience and a payment of her literary 
debts. Here is the true metaphysician who would show that all 
emotions are more a matter of the mind than of the heart, a cryptic 
philosophy explicit in such poems are “Desolation is a Delicate 
Thing,” “False Prophet” and “Last Supper.” Dreaming no ill of 
death, she welcomes the translation of the body and admonishes her 
soul: 

Five-petalled flame, be cold; 
Be firm, dissolving star ; 
Accept the stricter mould 
That makes you singular. 


She wears the heroic mask with challenging effect in “Confession of 
Faith” and “Lament for Glasgerion.” “Miranda’s Supper,” “The 
Puritan’s Ballad,” and “Peter and John” must be counted among the 
best portrait poems by any contemporary. In these there is the same 
brilliant technique of her earlier poems, but the poet shows also a 
consciousness of the too scrupulous proportions of her work. 

Let innocence enchant 

The flesh to fiercer grain 

More fitted to retain 

This burning visitant. 

There is little of the “overfine” in the elegiac moods which per- 

vade Angels and Earthly Creatures, a book exhibiting the fullest 
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scope of her genius. Here is great poetry in the true sense of the 
word, a lyric power mature in its integrity but simple in freshness of 
vision. It holds beauty and meaning beneath a severe articulation 
of phrase. It has wisdom and intellectual vigor without didactic 
chill. It is abstract but it is instinct with passion. There is no other 
poetry quite like it in this age. These poems are a record of moments 
snatched from the flux of time and snared within images of pure 
emotions, lyric flights of ecstasy and bitterness that are the triumph 
of the living over death through art. 

The sonnet-sequence, “One Person,” belongs to the grand tradi- 
tion in English poetry. It is the exultant affirmation of a love and 
faith that transcend all fears of death. It is her most passionate 
revelation of the woman and poet. 


This ecstasy is supernatural ; 
I have survived to see the heavens fall 
Into my hands, which on your hands depend. 


Most of these poems were written in England during the summer 
of 1928, when some dark presentiment of death seemed to have given 
Elinor Wylie a final certainty of vision and language. The old de- 
fiance still persists in “Hughie at the Inn” and “The Mountaineer’s 
Ballad,” but the others are more profound in their emotional inten- 
sity. “Chimaera Sleeping” and “O Virtuous Light” are metaphysical 
poems of rare and piercing beauty. “Robin Hood’s Heart,” “Fare- 
well, Sweet Dust,” and the elegies and epistles comprise the lyric 
diary of a proud, courageous spirit. “Hymn to Earth” and “This 
Corruptible” are the complete expression of her philosophy, and 
promise to endure beyond the memory of our generation. 

It is natural that Elinor Wylie, writing in the present age, should 
have turned to prose from time to time. It is not so natural, how- 
ever, that her novels should have gained even wider recognition than 
her verse, for a poet’s prose is seldom popular. Her ability to write 
successful novels is a circumstance far removed from the fact that 
these fantasies are the natural complement of the poems, a less purely 
personal, more objective, expression of her personality. Because she 
wrote prose that is in effect the essence of poetry, it has been argued 
that she is no novelist at all. But call her what one will—a roman- 
ticist with a gift for the subtly ironic, a sophisticated stylist, a writer 
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of fantastic genre—one cannot deny that Jennifer Lorn marked the 
appearance of a new kind of fiction in contemporary literature. Un- 
like most originals, fortunately, Mrs. Wylie has had no imitators, for 
lesser talents do not possess the same high imagination and the same 
deft artificiality of style. She made clear her position as a novelist 
when she wrote: “If you call a spade a diamond, some people will 
think you are frivolous and affected, but others will understand how 
much blacker things may be said about spades by the simple trick of 
pretending that they are diamonds.” Her own novels conceal bitter 
knowledge beneath a poet’s fancy, and the jewelled instances of her 
invention glow within a tranquil recollection. 

There are, by all critical dicta, two kinds of romance. The first 
accepts life with joyous, wholehearted vigor and attempts to im- 
prove upon actuality with an amiable idealization of all human vir- 
tues. Opposed to these jovial humors is the romance which has ceased 
to pretend about life because reality cannot feed the hungry spirit, 
an art more often quaint than quixotic, more decorative than natural, 
masking all truth with careful pretense. This minor romance is a 
literature of escape, and these excursions into an imaginative world 
we call fantasies. Their creators follow moonstruck notions to record 
the adventures of eccentric beings in remote lands. Thus Jennifer 
Lorn created a droll world of sophisticated elegance and simple man- 
ners. In manner and material it is purely of the eighteenth century, 
but in spirit it is plainly of the twentieth. The style, suave and pol- 
ished, is a triumph in itself. It suggests a Max Beerbohm or an 
Aldous Huxley, but its bright subtleties and rare precision of speech 
go back through De Quincey to Sir Thomas Browne and the Jacobean 
wits. The story is a satire upon the twin themes of magnificence and 
folly, a picture of eighteenth-century life that is gay, satiric comedy 
of manners, reflecting the ambitions of the empire builder in contrast 
to a heroine who regards the world’s bustling affairs with complete 
indifference until death frees her at last from a husband who bores 
her and a world that intrudes upon her romantic dreaming. 

The Venetian Glass Nephew marches with minuet grace in the 
same fantastic course. On the surface this romance appears as slight 
and fragile as its spun-glass hero, but under its enamelled outline is 
a darkly personal note of mocking irony and almost silent weeping; 
and one wonders at the Rosalbas who are willing to become porcelain 
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figures for the sharp angles and cold corners of the world. The 
Orphan Angel, her most widely read novel, is high artifice of apocry- 
phal legend, a tribute to the poet whom Elinor Wylie especially 
adored. In recreating Shelley’s mercurial presence she forgot some- 
what the weeping and disdainful laughter. Less restrained, this book 
loses the fine proportions of her previous satires, but it was written 
in the mellower spirit of her later work and comes closer to the 
heart for that reason. 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard is a more personal fable. The dis- 
illusioned poet who returns to England in the twilight of the Roman- 
tic Age is not Shelley grown to middle years, as James Branch 
Cabell believed to his dismay, but any artist who survives into a 
later period. The summer idyll of the old poet ends in a tragedy of 
stale cream buns and an epigram; his fate is the crack of doom in a 
teacup. The situation is an amiable satire on life and letters. For 
Mr. Hodge, of course, is the shrewd man of affairs and Mr. Hazard 
is the impractical dreamer. There is gentle irony of humor in this 
allegory of the poet’s tragedy and the world’s indifference. It is a 
satire of circumstance to be accepted by poets as well as the practical 
people who deride them. 

In this poetry, this prose, the stoic in woman is revealed as clearly 
as it was in the work of Emily Dickinson or of that other Emily on 
Haworth moors, and this is the true achievement of her art. That 
spirit of post-war disillusionment which became the green-sickness of 
her generation did not touch her, for the depth of her despair was a 
more personal and positive quality of her nature. Her fatigues and 
ironies and prides were the moods of a woman determined to live 
proudly and alone. She was continually driven to find security and 
peace in an age of confusion; the miracle is that she was able to ac- 
complish so much. From the frustrate passion of the heart and a 
clean bravery of the mind she fashioned an art of hardness and 
beauty. She needs no epitaph. Her own valediction is written in 
Angels and Earthly Creatures: 


Farewell, sweet dust; I was never a miser: 
Once, for a minute, I made you mine: 

Now you are gone, I am none the wiser 

But the leaves of the willow are bright as wine. 
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HISTORICAL SYNTHESIS 


A History or Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935-36. Three volumes. Pp. xii, 
x, xi, 1256, xviii. $12.00. 


This work by the distinguished Warden of New College has rightly 
been acclaimed as one of the significant historical syntheses of recent 
years. Heretofore, the appraisal of man’s past experiences in the light 
of the present world-crisis has been ieft to the philosophers and men 
of letters to the general dissatisfaction of the professional historians. For 
Wells and Spengler, worlds apart as are their conclusions, history falls 
into a neat pattern from which the future may be predicted. With this 
view, Mr. Fisher is almost completely at odds. Instead of discerning 
in the past “a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern,” he sees “only 
one emergency following another as wave follows upon wave.” Progress 
is an historical fact, but it “is not a law of nature.” There is “only one 
safe rule for the historian: that he should recognize in the development of 
human destinies the play of the contingent and of the unforeseen.” With 
this confession of faith, many of the author’s fellow-historians are in 
substantial accord. 

The theme is Europe from neolithic man to Hitler and Stalin, to 
Mussolini and Mustapha Kemal. Its many threads are traced and woven 
together with great artistry. Innumerable personages come to life again 
in admirable thumb-nail sketches. No important “emergency” escapes a 
searching analysis. The author’s scholarship is, considering the scope of 
his subject, impeccable, but his erudition is lightly borne on the smooth, 
even flow of his graceful sentences. ‘The work is, in many respects, a 
model of historical prose. 

Mr. Fisher would doubtless be the last to claim that he has always 
observed a cold impartiality. He speaks in fact as a good European, as a 
liberal, and as an Englishman whose pride in his country’s history is pro- 
found. For all that is finest in modern civilization, the world is in- 
debted to “the intellectual daring and tenacity of the European peoples.” 
No single factor is sufficient to explain their history. The influence of 
intellectuals such as Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Erasmus, Voltaire, Darwin, 
Marx, and Spencer is duly recognized as is that of the religious leaders 
such as Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, and Loyola. While the author 
gives many illustrations of the economic motive, he is not disposed to 
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exalt it above the other factors. “It would be,” he writes, “too great 
a simplification of issues to regard the European story as nothing but a 
struggle of classes, a clash of economic interests.” The class conflict, 
however, is not entirely neglected. If the Sicilian Vespers (1282), the 
Jacquerie in France (1358), and Wat Tyler’s Rebellion in England 
(1381) are dismissed in a phrase or a sentence, and if the Peasants’ War 
in Germany (1524-25) receives only a paragraph, the Industrial Revo- 
lution is given a more extended treatment. To many, the social results 
of the introduction of the factory system will seem more than “blemishes,” 
but all will agree that they called “imperiously for reform.” In a world 
where “the wheels of history are seldom moved by the poor” and which 
“Ss (in the main) ruled by station, wealth, and intellect,” there is justi- 
fication for the comparative neglect of the proletariate in a general survey. 

The author’s chief concern is with political history, for he believes 
that a people’s political institutions exert a determining influence upon its 
characteristics and achievements. Of the Byzantine Empire, he writes: 
“Tt lacked the liberal institutions which are alone capable of giving to a 
population habits of self-reliance and initiative.” Of the Athenian prac- 
tice of making decisions after a majority vote following a free discus- 
sion he speaks as “the root of all civilized political life.’ Any polity whose 
rise has been attained at the expense of local liberties is doomed, but 
democracy must be seasoned with discipline. The belief in “the essential 
goodness of human nature” was chiefly responsible for the horrors of the 
French Revolution, and the decline of social discipline in the post-war 
period is a cause of contemporary problems. In regard to statesmanship, 
the author is a firm believer in the virtues of the middle road. Those is- 
sues should be carefully avoided which may precipitate violent contro- 
versy. “It is,” he writes, “the part of wisdom in politics to avoid asking 
the largest questions. . . .” Peace, he believes, is “always wiser than war.” 
Yet he is too good a student of history and of politics not to see that 
aspirations count for much in the shaping of human affairs and not to ad- 
mit that wars sometimes have beneficial results. From the victory of the 
Greeks over Persia came the impetus to great achievements. “There are 
occasions in the history of every nation,” writes the author of France’s 
continuation of the war after Sedan in 1870, “when the manifestation, 
however blind, of the psychic forces of a people is more valuable than a 
nice appreciation of profit and loss.” 

Although he is by no means blind to England’s misdeeds in Ireland 
and to her shortcomings in the treatment of her own social problems, Mr. 
Fisher often refers to her record with that irritating self-satisfaction which 
explains to some extent her unpopularity abroad. Nor do the facts al- 
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ways justify an attitude of superiority. The Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic wars were not the only reason for the long delay of liberal 
reforms. To say that “a smooth and tranquil enlargement of liberty 
and well being” occurred while the Continent was shaken by the Revo- 
lutions of 1830 and 1848 without speaking of the deep feeling of injus- 
tice which found expression in the Chartist agitation is to give only the 
brighter side of the picture. The freedom “to grumble aloud,” while 
it was a good safety-valve, was not an adequate substitute for a share in 
the government. As the “impartial masters” of India, the British have 
perhaps used their control for more selfish purposes than simply for social 
order and progress. Not all Continental and American historians will 
accept the estimate here placed upon the humanitarian motives of British 
foreign policy. Nor will all of them agree that British statesmen have 
worked consistently “to prevent a recurrence of the fatal competition in 
armaments.” 

Because “the tides of liberty have suddenly receded over wide tracts 
of Europe,” the author is constrained to describe the concluding volume 
as “The Liberal Experiment.” England, he is obviously certain, is in 
no way to blame. “Ever since ‘the Glorious Revolution’ Britain has 
been the most wisely governed of the European states.” Not a stone in 
her parliamentary structure has weakened. Convinced that the Treaty of 
Versailles was required “by inexorable facts” and that it is too soon by a 
century to pass judgment upon it, he cannot bring himself to admit that 
England’s share in its formulation places upon her a part of the respon- 
sibility for the rise of Mussolini and Hitler. As a liberal, he can not but 
regard the totalitarian state, whether Communist or Fascist, with deep 
aversion. Even the “certain merits” which he concedes to the Soviet 
experiment—a general system of education, an intelligent concern for 
public health and public recreation, a real feeling of social equality, in- 
creasing industrialization, the almost total absence of an unemployment 
problem—weigh but lightly in the scales. “At the cost of its civil liberties 
a vast population is enabled to enjoy a prison ration of the goods of life.” 
If he sees in the German bourgeoisie a “sufficient guarantee” against the 
spread of Communism, he finds in Nazi Germany a graver menace to 
Europe and to the world than in Soviet Russia. It has challenged “the 
four greatest forces of modern civilization, the Protestants, the Catholics, 
the capitalists, and the Jews.” There is no ignoring the fact that Ger- 
many, like France in 1792, is a nation in arms and that this great power 
is an instrument in the service of an aggressive foreign policy. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that, in his opinion, the democracies may learn some- 
thing from the experiences of the Fascist powers. Gloomy as the pros- 
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pects are, the author is not without hope. Economic planning on a grand 
scale “is never likely to be successful over a tract of time.” If the tide 
of liberty has ebbed, it may flow again. If the balance trembles between 
peace and a catastrophic war, “the Europeans . . . may recall before it is 
too late that they are the trustees of the civilization of the world.” 


E. Matcotm CarrRo._ut. 


ANALYZING THE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN REGIONs OF THE Unirep States. By Howard W. Odum. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
Pp. ix, 664. $4.00. 


This work was prepared by Professor Odum and his staff for the 
Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council and 
is in many respects the most important that has yet been made in and of 
the South. The immediate and specific objectives of the study have been 
threefold: (1) to provide an economic, sociological, and cultural inven- 
tory of the South and its people; (2) to portray the nature of the rela- 
tionships of the South to other regions of the United States and to indi- 
cate in what respects the South as a region differs from other regions; 
(3) to fit the factual picture of the South within a theoretical socio- 
economic framework designed to facilitate both the determination of the 
South’s unrealized potentialities and the formulation of broad courses 
of action which are essential to the actualization of these potentialities. 

The study is encyclopedic in nature and therefore not susceptible of 
summarization within the limited space of a review. It is laden with 
statistical and other information concerning the South. It contains over 
350 maps, over 250 charts and tables. Additional material of a similar 
nature is scattered throughout the text. One could almost say that any- 
one in search of some specific bit of information concerning the South 
need only turn to the index of Southern Regions and then search out the 
appropriate pages. This study will prove of great value to ‘egislators, 
editors, publicists, and students of the South and its culture. In fact, only 
persons afflicted with mumerophobia will find it of limited value; and 
persons so afflicted are of little importance to modern society. Careful 
reading of this work and careful diffusion of its contents should do much 
to dissipate the false conceptions spread by misinterpretations of the de- 
servedly popular Gone With the Wind; for Mr. Odum explains the 
South in every sense of the word. 

New points of view absent from analogous American studies run 
through Southern Regions. First, it is contended that the culture of the 
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American people, while in some respects national in pattern, has been so 
conditioned by the historical and socio-economic factors peculiar to specific 
regions as to be adequately describable only in regional terms; each region 
has a homogeneous cultural pattern which demarcates it from each other 
region. Second, it is assumed that economic, social, and political indices 
may be employed to determine what contiguous states resemble each other 
closely enough in cultural pattern to permit their being grouped together 
into one region. On the basis of such indices the United States have 
been divided into six great regions which differ from any other set of 
regions heretofore employed or advocated for statistical or administrative 
purposes. ‘The Southern portions of the United States comprise two of 
these six distinct regions. The indices show that the four Southwestern 
states (Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona), described as the 
Southwest, are marked by a cultural pattern more or less common to 
each, yet quite distinct from that found in the rest of the South. In the 
South or Southeast (i.e., approximately in the Old South) we find a 
similar cultural pattern in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, the 
East South Central States, Arkansas and Louisiana; these states, therefore, 
comprise what in the future will probably be viewed as the real South. 
Third, it is suggested that much of the lag of the South behind the other 
five regions in economic and social progress is traceable to the fact that in 
the Southeast the population is culturally immature in comparison with 
other regions and is failing even more than the populations of other regions 
to make full use of the various resources available. It follows that correct 
social policies may do much to improve the absolute and the relative eco- 
nomic and social status of the Southern people. 

Unfortunately, despite its great value and utilizability, Southern 
Regions is open to criticism upon a number of grounds. First, although a 
good case is made for the regional approach, there seems to be present a 
pronounced tendency to stress regional differences and to underestimate 
similarities between regions and the highly integrated relationship of all 
six regions. Second, the arrangement of the maps and tables, some of 
which unnecessarily duplicate each other, could be greatly improved; more- 
over, their value would have been much greater to the scholar had the 
sources of the data been given. Third, the causal and the correlational 
relationships between specific groups of economic, sociological, and geo- 
graphical data could have been worked out much more frequently; as it 
is, the reader is compelled to do too much interpreting of the data for 
himself. Fourth, the arrangement of the contents of chapters both with 
respect to each other and with respect to the tabulated and the mapped 
material leaves much to be desired. Fifth, the data presented warrant 
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less optimism concerning the resource supply of the South than is evinced 
in the study. Sixth, the approach is not always as critical and analytical 
as it might be. 

JosepH J. SPENGLER. 


TWO VOLUMES ON BRITISH AUTHORS 


British AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1936. Pp. 677. $5.00. 

Tue Time or Tennyson: English Victorian Poetry as It Affected 
America. By Cornelius Weygandt. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. 349. $2.50. 


A one-volume informal dictionary of nineteenth-century literary 
biography has for some time been a desideratum among students and read- 
ers of Romantic and Victorian literature. The standard channels through 
which we have derived information in this field have too often left us with 
only the dry bones of chronological data, and without much felicity in 
style or penetration in insight. It has been the aim of the editors and 
contributors of British Authors of the Nineteenth Century to “provide 
in a single volume brief, readable accounts of the lives of the major and 
minor British authors” of that century, including writers who lived in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. The sketches vary 
in length from 100 to 2,500 words, though occasionally the latter figure 
is considerably exceeded. There are included also 350 reproductions of 
portraits, two by two and a half inches in size, and of remarkable softness 
and depth of tone. Special effort has been made to bring the authors alive 
in the reader’s imagination, by an informal and “human-interest” treat- 
ment of them, through concreteness of style, emphasis on whatever was 
dramatic or ironic in their experience, and through a sensitive interpre- 
tation of their lives as revealed in their work. On the whole, the thirteen 
contributors, whose initials appear at the end of each important article, 
have done an excellent job. They have made it possible for one to read 
the volume for pleasure and not for mere information. As a reference 
book it will hold many a reader longer than he expected. As for the 
quality of the work, considering that the volume was designed for the 
general reader, it is high enough. But it is to be regretted that more 
care was not taken with certain details of treatment. Cross references 
might have been more frequent, and more integration might have been 
shown between various accounts. There is, for instance, in the account 
of Sarah Flower Adams, famous for her “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” no 
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mention of her very interesting and rather significant relationship to young 
Robert Browning. Again, in the accounts of Edward Fitzgerald and of 
Bernard Barton, there is far too scanty a reference to the intimate rela- 
tionships between the two men. On the other hand, in the sketches of late 
nineteenth-century figures, like Beardsley, Gissing, and Lang, the inter- 
relationships are, as a rule, very adequately indicated. The gravest defect 
in the volume lies in the bibliographies. They are nearly always inade- 
quate, sometimes grotesquely out of date, and seldom list the most signifi- 
cant scholarship of recent years. The Preface states that “current bio- 
critical research into nineteenth century English literary history has been 
consulted, and, it is hoped, assimilated.” One’s conclusion can only be 
that either such research was not consulted or it has been most imper- 
fectly utilized and listed. The reader who wishes to continue his study 
of an author sketched in this volume will find the bibliographical lists 
very unsatisfactory. In view of the growing amount of research in nine- 
teenth-century writers, and its wide-spread publication, it is remarkable 
that so little of it has found its way into this book. The service of the 
volume must therefore be limited to an elementary level, and its high 
degree of readability, while it will please many, will make the judicious and 
critical reader grieve at the absence of that quality of soundness and accu- 
racy which is indispensable in any reference book. It is a book in which 
to browse; other and perhaps more pedestrian and scholarly books will be 
needed to supply its deficiencies. 

Mr. Weygandt’s book is frankly a book about his own adventures 
among the major and minor masterpieces of Victorian poetry. Its chap- 
ters have the ring of informal lectures, and were perhaps originally de- 
livered as such. The first two chapters discuss the nature of poetry, the 
next three the debt to Wordsworth, the Romantic heritage, and Landor 
and the Georgian aftermath. The rest of the book is devoted to the 
great figures, down through Swinburne, with three final chapters treating 
of Fitzgerald and the East, Coventry Patmore, and the “Victorian 
Minors.” There is practically nothing in the book which adds to our knowl- 
edge of the poetry of the period, though Mr. Weygandt’s discussion of 
minor poets is a most welcome feature of his work. It is well to have some- 
thing said about such almost forgotten poets as Hawker of Morwenstow, 
Charles Mackay, Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, Arthur Munby, David 
Gray (that pathetic figure which makes Reid’s Life of Lord Houghton 
a not altogether dull book), William Canton, T. E. Brown, and Augusta 
Webster. Indeed, it is from the accounts of these minor figures, in the 
author’s very evident relish for their work, that the book takes its own 
peculiar interest. Mr. Weygandt has read enormously in Victorian 
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poetry, and the poets who figure in a paragraph or a line in the literary 
manuals are to him a vivid memory and a present experience. Readers 
will enjoy his enjoyment, and will gain many fresh insights into poems 
they thought they understood. Many readers will pardon the frequent 
mannerisms of his style, the pervading sentimentality of the point of 
view, the slightly old-fashioned evaluations, and the occasional stressing 
of the obvious. Other readers may grant the book a high degree of en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Victorian poetry, but will also wish there had 
been some tightening of the treatment and more originality and freshness 
in the interpretation. 
Cuar_es FREDERICK Harrop. 


SHELLEY’S MENTAL BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Macic Prant: The Growth of Shelley’s Thought. By Carl 
Grabo. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
Pp. ix, 450. $4.00. 


Professor Grabo’s previous detailed studies of Shelley’s scientific and 
philosophical reading have given him an excellent background for the 
present volume, the best of his Shelleyan studies, and one of the best 
Shelleyan studies of recent years. Though he fully realizes the impos- 
sibility of following so nimble and percipient a reader as Shelley through 
a maze of books in seven languages, he has followed further than most 
students of the poet. ‘Thus fortified, he follows with fresh insight the 
writings of the poet himself, restoring to their due prominence Shelley’s 
comparatively neglected letters and prose fragments. Indeed, the gen- 
eral reader may complain that in his early chapters he gives the letters 
too much prominence, building up a mass of excerpts that to the un- 
initiated would be clearer for a little sharper pruning and a larger pro- 
portion of interpretive comment. 

In his preface Professor Grabo expresses a need for a study of the 
poet’s reputation that would make clear how he came to be so misunder- 
stood as he commonly is. He takes as his own task the clarification of 
Shelley’s real significance. Shelley was not the unbalanced, reckless 
radical that respectable Victorian criticism hastily buried under a mass 
of flowers dedicated to the lyric Shelley. He was a thoughtful, sincere, 
ardent critic of the honesty of society, some of whose views would be con- 
sidered almost conservative today, while others, whether right or wrong, 
are still far too radical to fit into the present social structure. This is the 
essential Shelley whom Professor Grabo discovers—re-discovers, rather, 
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for the unpublished history of Shelleyan criticism would show that two 
groups of un-literate, horny-handed radicals made the discovery obscurely 
shortly after Shelley’s death and handed on the tradition, and that one or 
two late Victorian intellectuals like H. S. Salt regarded Shelley’s radicalism 
seriously. No one, however, has demonstrated the integrity of Shelley’s 
thought through a careful study of its growth so fully and convincingly as 
is done in the present volume. 

Shelley’s physical (as opposed to mental) biography is noticed as little 
as possible, in order to concentrate on the main task. This was necessary, 
for it is in itself a large subject full of uncertainties that are too easily ac- 
cepted without study. On this neighboring field it might appear that 
Professor Grabo walks sometimes a little overconfidently. If the subjects 
are to be brought in, the present reviewer would hope for a better com- 
prehension of Timothy Shelley’s case against his son, a juster state- 
ment of Harriet’s qualifications as a wife, a little more charity toward 
Mary’s shortcomings in Italy. These are perhaps mere matters of opinion 
and hardly affect the main point of the book. 

The consistency of Shelley’s intellectual life, however, is a different 
matter from the consistency of his life as a whole. His actions were not 
always consistent with his beliefs or with each other. The ardor of his 
nature often forced him in his poetry into extremes beyond the ideas he 
really held as practicable. It is perhaps the result of limiting his field too 
strictly that Professor Grabo seems somewhat to have oversimplified a 
complex subject. 

Newman I. Wuire. 


AN AMERICAN LITERARY PHENOMENON 


American Lirerary Annuats & Grrr Books: 1825-1865. By 
Ralph Thompson. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 
Pp. 183. $2.25. 


For many years prior to the Civil War a very popular product of 
American presses was the so-called annual—usually a collection of stories, 
poems, and essays, with illustrations, designed as a gift for Christmas or 
New Year’s Day. The idea of the annual was first developed in Europe, 
where its vogue was for a time tremendous, but in America, it seems, 
the popularity of such compilations was even greater, until the end of 
the Civil War. Quite often the material contained in the volumes con- 
sisted of original contributions from the best of American writers and en- 
gravers—although the general run of their contents was of a mediocre 
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order—and frequently items by writers like Longfellow and Bryant which 
previous bibliographers have passed unnoticed have been detected by Mr. 
Thompson in the course of his study of the type. As a consequence, the 
student of belles-lettres may profit by reading this history of the annual 
in America. The same may be said for the student of American en- 
graving. 

However, the chief interest in Mr. Thompson’s study lies in the con- 
tribution made to the history of American printing and, above all else, 
to the social history of the United States. These annuals—The Ever- 
green, The Forget-Me-Not, The Masonic Offering, The Religious 
Offering, The American Keepsake, and so on—are valuable reflections 
of the tastes and interests of the vast middle class who made up the 
American mind of the period represented by them, and a survey of them 
touches upon all the leading matters of the times—from moral earnest- 
ness and religious bigotry to treacly sentimentalism and strident aboli- 
tionism. 

Mr. Thompson’s method in handling the vast number which he has 
unearthed is very sensible and worth while. He turns from a general 
account of the circumstances connected with their vogue and a general 
description of their contents to a specific analysis of the best examples 
of the type—for example, The Atlantic Souvenir, The Talisman, con- 
ducted by Bryant and others, The Token, in which many of Hawthorne’s 
tales were first told, The Gift, for which Emerson wrote, and The Liberty 
Bell, whose list of writers reads like a catalogue of the New England in- 
telligentsia of the day. Then he illustrates with less detail the nature of 
six representative minor gift books and then catalogues a total of 855 
specimens of the type. In every case he has attempted to identify con- 
tributors, and his addition to the bibliography of numerous American 
writers is by no means negligible. 

The work is sound, accurate, and written in a straightforward style— 
and, consequently, is a valuable contribution to the history of American 
letters, printing, engraving, and social life. One quality of the annuals 
is of great interest to the present reviewer—namely, their ardent national- 
ism—an interesting phenomenon when it is remembered that so much of 
the material in the way of verse and fiction which came from American 
presses before 1891 was of English origin. | 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 
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Tue Lire or CHaries James Fox. By Edward Lascelles. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. x, 345. $3-75- 

Lapy Hester StanHope. By Joan Haslip. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1936. Pp. xv, 284. $3.00. 


These two biographies deal on a similar scale with figures from the 
same time. Though Pitt’s niece survived Fox by several decades, her 
career in England was largely completed before he died. Her subsequent 
life in the Orient was a romantic adventure by a woman with an eccentric 
if not a disordered mind. Her biographer is more interested in this latter 
phase of the subject’s career and is sympathetic to the last. The earlier 
years, when she was growing up and was hostess for her uncle, are 
recounted as a prelude and in some measure an explanation of the later 
adventures. 

In like manner Mr. Lascelles sketches the early years of his subject 
as a brilliant schoolboy and reckless gambler, recognizing that this careless 
youth shaped in some degree the character of the Fox who in his prime 
achieved a career that was to linger in the memory and inspire some of 
the activities of the next generation. Perhaps the biographer is too harsh 
with Lord Holland, the father, having to depend on books that are the 
work of others; nevertheless, his interpretation is in some measure differ- 
ent from and an antidote to that of Sir George O. Trevelyan. 

On the surface Miss Haslip and Mr. Lascelles seem to have used 
substantially the same method. Both affix a bibliography; otherwise 
neither uses the apparatus of scholarship. But informed readers will find 
that Mr. Lascelles has sought widely in the right places for information, 
has pondered his findings, and has woven them into a story that is con- 
sistent and convincing. Since Fox was chiefly a political figure, the book 
deals largely with political history. The uninitiated will not always know 
whence he derives information or the evidence for every statement, but 
those who have traveled some of the same way will feel that most of his 
conclusions are sound and that his is much the best life of Fox that has 
appeared. 

Miss Haslip is too careless with details for a reader to accept all of her 
conclusions without further support. Her historical background is neces- 
sarily a sketch, but surely Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 
ought not to have become Thoughts on that subject, and it is scarcely 
accurate enough in the closing years of the eighteenth century to think 
of the Gordon riots of 1780 as having occurred “half a century earlier.” 

W. T. Laprape. 
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ON ART 


ArT For Art’s Sake. By Albert Guérard. Boston and New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1936. Pp. 349. $3.00. 


After Literature and Society, Professor Guérard comes to a more ob- 
viously challenging theme. The subject is liable to be deplored by the 
practical man, the moralist, and at least one brand of humanist. The 
treatment is perhaps more profound than in the previous book, but the 
author is as subtle, witty, and light of touch as ever. By a strategic ap- 
proach, he grants with great good sense all that is due to other ideas 
about art. Finally, he rests on the conclusion that art is part and parcel 
of life itself. It may function in relation to other elements of life; or it 
may reside in the joy of living; or it may exemplify the “despairing 
quest,” the unfulfilled goal or the unsolved mystery or the surrender of 
earthly existence. Art tends to be an absolute; it can be a religion, a 
thing of spirit. 

By a review of history, literature, and other arts, Mr. Guérard shows 
that art for art’s sake is not by necessity to be associated with decadence. 
At the same time he implies that a critic or philosopher who confines him- 
self to the golden mean limits life and art. St. Francis is difficult to ac- 
count for satisfactorily on the basis of strict moderation, and yet he must 
be reckoned with. Mr. Guérard allows temperance all that it deserves 
as doctrine and practice. But he refuses to believe that Philinte in The 
Misanthrope claimed from Moliére as much as did Alceste, who—viewed 
ultimately—stood on the side of righteousness. In the nature of things, 
the beau geste can be a ne plus ultra. 

Oddly enough, aestheticians overemphasize beauty—if to do so be 
possible—and handle humor with fearful fingers. The ancients, how- 
ever, did not permit beauty to be utterly divorced from fun. They would 
not have thought it safe to avert their eyes from the Muse of Comedy. 
For by paradox, beauty and humor both belong to art and life. Perhaps 
Mr. Guérard will enlarge upon the thought in Criteria. 

E. C. Knowtron. 


A POET’S CASE HISTORY 


Across Spoon River: An Autobiography. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. 426. $3.50. 


All through his poems, says Mr. Masters, there are “two strains of 
realism and mysticism.” Science and literature, law and sex—these 
opposing interests seem to have shaped the life of the author of Spoon 
River Anthology. In many respects the setting forth of the details of 
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his career reminds one of Mr. Dreiser’s frank, precise, and yet unpoetic 
attempts at autobiography—and the similarity is close even in regard to 
the matter omitted. Both men choose to present themselves as case his- 
tories for the study of humanity rather than as authors reflecting upon 
their literary accomplishment. Both men at times become suddenly ret- 
icent about their amours with special ladies, while for the most part they 
seem to have no compunctions about stripping their own vices open. In 
other words, the application of their naturalistic theories to themselves 
as well as to the characters in their literary works is based upon some 
principle of selection which the reader cannot understand. A plethora 
of detail in regard to one episode is followed by absolute silence in regard 
to another, and, as a result, the autobiographical efforts of the two men 
remain merely the disjecta membra of the true life-story. Neither man is 
capable of interpreting his own life in terms of mental or spiritual develop- 
ment. 

As for the story of himself which Mr. Masters presents—little need 
be said. Poverty and lust, law practice in Chicago seasoned with a yearn- 
ing for self-expression in verse, a sudden revolt from wife and family— 
these are the chief items. For the most part, the details are graphic, de- 
tached, and apparently true. As a trained lawyer Mr. Masters has a 
respect for evidence—and yet one misses much. The poet states that 
Shelley was a passion with him, but one could never see from his career 
either how or why such a passion could exist in the mind that is portrayed 
through the autobiography. 

One has one’s reticences, of course, and the autobiography of intel- 
lectual or spiritual interests is hard to write—and harder to sell to the 
public—but somehow this reader, for one, feels that Mr. Masters is 
constitutionally incapable of projecting himself above or beyond the details 
of life which may be spoken of as merely environmental. What a contrast 
with Shelley or Whitman, who may have been “roaring through the 
pines” of the poet’s mind while he wrestled with poverty or promoted 
liberal causes—or played the animal! 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


SWIFT AS AN ARTIST 


THe Mrinp anp Art oF JONATHAN Swirt. By Ricardo Quintana. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 
398. $3.75. 

It is unfair to expect an author to do more than he essays. Pro- 
fessor Quintana limits himself to the “Mind and Art” of Swift. Un- 
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fortunately more than in the case of most men in any time, the mind if 
not the art of Jonathan Swift was conditioned by the atmosphere in 
which he wrote. A fundamental part of this atmosphere was specific 
political circumstances, ecclesiastical and secular, which thwarted his hopes, 
embittered his life, and ultimately drove him to madness. Not many 
great figures in literature have had their mode of expression so largely 
shaped by the personal and the factitious. Any attempt to discuss Swift’s 
art should take account of the shyness, vanity, and disappointments that 
persistently disturbed the even tenor of his life. Perhaps these factors 
help to explain Professor Quintana’s verdict that 4 Tale of a Tub was “an 
incomparably brilliant achievement” in which its author “came to ma- 
turity at one leap,” making his later work merely “a matter of artistic 
statement,” while Gulliver is inferior, being “overloaded with satiric ma- 
terial,” and even though Part III had been omitted and Part IV “toned 
down,” it “must have remained inferior.” 

Probably one needs to understand the feelings, the emotions, rather 
than the mind of Swift in order to appreciate the manner in which he 
expressed himself. These feelings were in large part reactions of a sensi- 
tive spirit to specific personalities and conditions that need to be identified as 
to time, place, and circumstance before their part in his life can be ap- 
praised. For the most part Professor Quintana has left to others this diffi- 
cult historical and biographical task. None has yet performed it ade- 
quately. Until this is done even careful reading and systematic thought 
such as has manifestly been devoted to the preparation of this book must 
fail to answer convincingly some of the questions raised by its author. 


W. T. Laprape. 


WASHINGTON AND THE WEST 


GrorGE WaAsHINGTON AND THE West. By Charles H. Ambler. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 270. 
$4.00. 


Since his Western interests and activities were extensive and determin- 
ing factors in his career as a soldier and as a statesman, this work was 
designed “‘not as a feature in the two hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth but as a permanent contribution to history.” He was deeply 
engrossed in the affairs of the trans-mountain region for more than a half 
century; hence a worthy account of this phase of his record has long 
been a desideratum. There it was that he first attracted public attention, 
as a surveyor, as a soldier, and as a land speculator. He, before Jefferson, 
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conceived the policy of carving states from that borderland of civilization. 
During his presidency he removed hostile Indians, frustrated British, 
Spanish and French intrigue; he compelled the frontiersmen to respect the 
authority of the Federal Government. From the quiet of his retirement 
at Mt. Vernon, he made the last of his numerous journeys to the West 
and laid what Professor Ambler considers his most enduring claims to 
statesmanship by the comprehension which he revealed of the need for 
better means of communication between the East and the West. 

While, in the opinion of this reviewer, the style, content, and format 
are such that the book should appeal to the general reader, it is as a 
scholar’s disquisition that, in fairness to the author, it should be judged. 
By drawing upon all pertinent sources of information, Dr. Ambler has 
thrown Washington’s connections with the West and some of his most 
irresistible claims to our gratitude into bold relief. 

Even in those chapters where he makes no contribution to knowledge, 
he renders an important service by his allusions to certain controverted 
points in the work of his predecessors. ‘Thus he states that most of the 
traditions regarding Washington’s early education are of uncertain origin 
and authenticity, that there is no documentary proof that he ever went 
to any school, or that he was taught by one of his father’s indentured ser- 
vants. It is probable, however, that he was instructed by his father and a 
servant, but we have only the evidence of his having been taught. Our 
author, however, concedes that he was in love with Sally Fairfax, the 
wife of his good friend; that his wealth was due in part to his having 
“owned, bred, and sold Negro slaves”; that in an effort to attract settlers 
to his Western lands he did promise everything to everybody, e.g., reli- 
gious and civil liberty in a colony that recognized neither. 

But he cannot fairly be charged with assassinating Jumonville, or with 
being the blunderer that he has generally been represented to have been at 
Fort Necessity. On these points, by using sources of information hitherto 
neglected, the author adds to historical knowledge. He vindicates Wash- 
ington from the charge, made by numerous writers, that interest in his 
Western lands affected his public policy. 

The average reader of this volume will not be repelled by what he 
may regard as the peccadillos, for he will scarcely see them, over which 
historians quibble, but he will rather be moved by a record of “hardships 
and adventures . . . comparable to those one would now encounter on a 
journey to the heart of Africa or on the plains of Manchuria.” Scholars 
will find in it a model of historical research. 

Orris CLark SKIPPER. 
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MAUROIS ON THE ENGLISH 


PROPHETs AND Ports. By André Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. xviii, 
345- $3.00. 


In this series of lectures M. Maurois seeks to interpret for a French 
audience English writers of the past generation. He selects for the pur- 
pose Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, Conrad, Lytton Strachey, D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, and Katherine Mansfield. He essayed to 
choose writers who “offered to their contemporaries not only aesthetic 
enjoyment, but also philosophy.” Such men as Kipling, Wells, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, and Chesterton, writing in the years previous to 1914, seem 
to him even in their imaginative work to have been “advocates of a doc- 
trine.” The war shattered “doctrines and beliefs,” and afterward a “new 
generation of writers emerged” of whom he selects as types those treated 
in these lectures. As usual, M. Maurois finds it easy to generalize, and 
not every reader will agree with all of his points. But his essays are 
stimulating and suggestive even to Americans and are never difficult 
to read. 

W. T. Laprape. 


MISS SITWELL’S VICTORIA 


VicTor1A OF ENGLAND. By Edith Sitwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1936. Pp. xiv, 349. $3.50. 

Miss Sitwell sought a subject for another book. Perhaps it was 
worth while seeing what a talented woman could do with a queen. The 
way had been made easy by the publication of biographies and corre- 
spondece of her Majesty and her ministers. Lytton Strachey had pro- 
vided a convenient interpretation; Hector Bolitho had recounted the deeds 
of Albert the Good and the Royal Dukes. Miss Sitwell recognized that 
other things besides the Queen’s life went on in her time, but “political 
questions have been dealt with very fully in other books and by writers 
more competent to discuss them.” Nevertheless, there were Chartists, 
factory acts, Engels and Marx, the Communist Manifesto, and similar dis- 
tractions that somehow ought to be mentioned. The author was un- 
willing to leave them out, and yet they did not seém to be a vital part 
of her story. Perhaps the story itself never became very vital to her. 
Perhaps it was unwise to try to do again even from the point of view 
of a woman that which Strachey had already done with so much pains. 


W. T. Laprape. 





